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Events of the Géeek. 


Tue long-expected British offensive opened on Thurs- 
day morning with the storming of the Messines- 
Wytschaete Ridge, and the capture of the whole of the 
salient, some nine miles in length, which enabled the 
Germans to overlook Ypres from the south and to exact 
a continuous toll from our occupying forces. The blow 
was struck in the main by the sapper and the gunner. 
The preliminary bombardment lasted for seven days, and 
the immediate prelude of the advance was a vast explosion 
which, as one correspondent put it, destroyed the “ whole 
geography of the district.’’ The assault, therefore, was 
directed against an army already terrorized and decimated 
by a kind of manufactured earthquake. The results were 
substantial. The entire Ridge fell into our hands, 
including what were once the villages of Wytschaete and 
Messines, and has disappeared as a German position 
for harassing Ypres. Five thousand German prisoners 
have already been enumerated, with guns of all calibres. 
The German preparations were immense, but they were 
completely overshadowed by our vast mechanical pre- 
ponderance. The third Battle of Ypres was therefore 
the victory partly of the British soldier and partly of the 
British workman. Let that fact be remembered when the 
Prime Minister makes his next reference to Labor. 

* * * 


THE best measure of the importance of the 
operations in France which preceded the victory 
of Messines may be obtained from the enemy. 
Tt is the first concern of the Allied command to conceal 


their plans, and, in the present state of things, it is the 
soundest policy for the Germans to forewarn their people 
of impending attack. Clearly they were nervous as to our 
intentions. Major operations were nowhere in progress, 
and the struggle seemed to have reverted to that daily 
testing of the front which is almost more wearing than a 
pitched battle. For when once the battle is joined, com- 
petent commanders can estimate with sufficient accuracy 
the chances of success, and can make their arrangements 
for each alternative. But while the patrol activity alone 
is in progress, or only reinforced by small but violent local 
encounters and artillery bombardment, no one can form 
any reliable opinion of what is afoot. It is these con- 
siderations that gave the background to the latest 
German reflections on the Western front. As things 
turned out, they were profoundly mistaken. The 
Kaiser’s boast that the British offensive was at an end 
was made on the eve of its beginning. The German Staff 
was indeed a little more cautious. It thought it wise to 
draw the world’s attention to the British activity in 
Flanders. In over ten communiqués the German Staff 
hinted at the possibility of major operations in Flanders 
almost in the same breath in which they proclaimed the 
end of the struggle for the year. 
x . . 


To sum up the work of the week. Sir Douglas Haig 
had the choice of many objectives, and clearly he intended 
to keep the enemy in doubt as to which he would select 
for attack to the last moment. The artillery bombard- 
ment had been most violent over the Ypres-Armentiéres 
sector, and the raids were most pronounced there. But 
the struggle was more marked in the Lens-Scarpe area. 
The positions have been improved about Lens, and the 
strong observation position of Greenland Hill is a little 
more in our hands. But the centre of gravity obviously 
lay in Flanders, where, from the sea and the air, 
additional pressure had been brought to bear upon 
an area that is already the most nervous centre 
of the battlefront. The Allied offensive has now 
succeeded, so far as the first phase is concerned. 
The opening at Messines has been a brilliant success. But 
the general movement was meant to be fought in co-opera- 
tion with Russia. Even when it was clear that Russia 
would be unable to assist at the prearranged time, it was 
necessary for the Western Allies to strike in order to 
retain the initiative and to restrict the enemy to the 
strategic defensive. These objects have been achieved. 
The drawback is that, owing to the inactivity of Russia, 
the enemy has been able to accumulate a greater portion 
of his force on the Western front than was expected. 

* ¥ * 


Wuetuer the Allies can now secure a military 
decision this year largely depends upon whether 
Russia will be able to take the offensive within 
the next month or two. General Alexeieff has 
resigned, and the reason seems all too clear. He 
was one of the great figures of the war, and 
the fate of the Allies hung upon his decisions for some 
momentous months in the autumn of 1915. General 
Brussiloff, who has succeeded him, is a more arresting 
personality. He has been more in the centre of the 
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stage than any of the Russian generals, and the offensive 
of last year was carried out with perfect mastery. He 
has more hold over both soldiers and people than 
Alexeieff, and enjoys a greater tolerance from the 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council. If it is possible, we 
may be sure Brussiloff will join the Allies, and the choice 
of his objective is not a difficult one. It is untrue, as 
stated in many places, that Russia is short of munitions 
and equipment. The distribution of the munitions may 
be a difficult problem; but a nation which survived tke 
ordeal of summer and autumn, 1915, under the cold 
régime can surely cope with an immeasurably easier 
problem now. 
* * * 


Ir is chiefly with regard to Russia that the Italian 
offensive must be considered. The recent phase has been 
almost entirely one of Austrian counter-attacks, delivered 
It is stated that 
forty counter-attacks were made against the new Italian 
positions at Mts. Kuk and Vodice alone. The reason for 
the Austrian resistance is not far to seek. The Austrians 
have been advised to abandon Trieste and readjust their 
line to retain Pola, their chief naval base. The difficulty 
of defending Pola, if Trieste falls, and the unpalatableness 
of surrendering the chief Austrian port, particularly at 
this juncture, have decided the command to try and 
defend Trieste in the only manner that now seems possible, 
by the recovery of some of the lost positions. 


in quick succession and with great fury. 


Italy is 
therefore at present bartering shells for Austrian soldiers, 
and the attraction of the enemy to the Isoazo area has 
only been possible owing to the situation in Russia. But 
if the Russians should strike, they will find how faithfully 
Italy has dealt by Austria. The Italians hold their gains 


substantially, though the Austrians claim to have 
recovered a position north of Hermada. 
*% * * 
Some interesting military events of the week 


have taken place on the sea and in the air. Western 
Flanders has been heavily bombarded from the air, and 
the French airmen have attacked parts of Lavaine, 
Treves, and places behind the lines in Champagne and 
Alsace. On Tuesday morning the naval base and work- 
shops at Ostend were bombarded from the sea, and 
heavy damage was inflicted. Six German destroyers 
were compelled to put to sea, where they were chased by 
Commodore Tyrwhitt, one of our most dashing naval 
officers, with a force of light cruisers and destroyers. The 
$20, a large German destroyer, was sunk, and another 
was severely damaged. Yet in spite of the offensive opera- 
tions against the German aerodromes and bases, another 
German air raid was carried out on Tuesday evening. 
Essex and Kent were bombarded by about twenty 
But although the naval establishment in 
the Medway was particularly selected for attack, the 
military damage done was almost negligible, and in view 
of the loss sustained, the raid must be pronounced a 
failure. In all, our reports claim that ten German 


aeroplanes. 


aeroplanes were brought down. The British 
airmen were in the air when the first raiders 


appeared, and 
where a 


chased the 
force, from 
and heavily defeated them 


survivors out to. sea, 

Dunkirk, encountered 
There can be little doubt 
that these attacks will cease if the British offensive from 
the air is maintained. 


second 


* * 


Tue French Chamber has discussed in secret session 
the refusal of M. Ribot’s Government to allow the French 
Socialists to proceed to Stockholm, in spite of the 





unanimous decision of both sections of the party to go 
there. The debate seems to have given the French 
Deputies lately in Petrograd (MM. Montet and Cachin) 
a valuable chance of explaining the attitude of the 
Russian revolution, and one gathers that there was also 
some discussion as to diplomatic revelations alleged to 
have been made in Russia since the Revolution, regard- 
ing the pre-war policy of President Poincaré. At the 
public sitting the Government contrived to turn the dis- 
cussion and the vote on to the question of Alsace. By 453 
votes to 55 the Chamber passed an order of the day, which 
was in effect an answer to the formula “ 
France, ‘ 


, 


no indemnities.’ 
endorsing the unanimous protest made in 1871 
by the representatives of Alsace-Lorraine,” demands 
“the return of Alsace-Lorraine to the mother-country, 
and just reparation for damage.” 
has been carried in the Senate. 


A similar resolution 
To appreciate the exact 
meaning of this resolution, one must contrast it with the 
formula presented to the Chamber by the “ Minority ” 
Socialists ; it called for a settlement of disputed territorial 
questions by “ the consent of the populations.’’ The issue 
was in effect whether the question of Alsace should be 
settled by plébiscite, or whether, in M. Ribot’s words, 
France should base her claim on “ the restitution of her 
property.’’ As he summed it up, “ we want simply what 
belongs to us.”’ 


*% % x 


Tue vote showed that the Socialist “ Minority ”’ 
is growing and hardening, and that it now takes its stand 
on the position that the ‘‘ lost provinces’’ must not so 
much be regarded as ‘‘ the property’’ of France (still less, 
of course, as the property of Germany), as that their 
That 
There is 
no doubt as to what the will of this population was in 
1871. It was firmly and nobly declared at Bordeaux. 
What Alsace thinks to-day we donot know. Experienced 
Alsatians, like M. Helmer, insist that her desire for 
reunion is unqualified, in spite of the emigrations. That 
being the case, the method of the plébiscite offers no 
obstacles to French hopes. 


inhabitants must be free to dispose of themselves. 
surely is the inevitable democratic doctrine. 


The essential point is to 
avoid disposing of the fortunes of peoples against their 
will. This is the formula on which the Allies have 
practically fixed. 


* * *& 


THE vote in the Chamber, and still more the 
unanimous vote in the Senate, are signs that the Fsench 
resolve to recover Alsace has not weakened. There is 
no single detailed war-aim of the Allies, save the 
restoration of Belgium, with which we feel so deep a 
sympathy as this. This war will not end in a tolerable 
or durable peace, unless it brings a final settlement of 
this question. If some war-aims have to be jettisoned 
to lighten the ship, we would sacrifice any (after the 
restoration of Belgium) rather than this. But we do 
not believe that a mere re-annexation as the result of 
a military victory would bring a final settlement. It 
would only be one conquest the more, and leave 
the question of right where it stood. We want to do 
what both Louis XIV. and Bismarck failed to do— 
leave the question to the Alsatians themselves. Other- 
wise Europe may look forward to another round of the 
armed peace, with Germany this time nursing her 
“revenge.”’ M. Ribot answered that he expects the 
League of Nations to guarantee France’s possession of 
a restored Alsace. That means a League with Germany 
kept out. No more than France herself will Germany 
acquiesce in a settlement by force alone. Our aim must 
be to secure, even to extort, the assent of Germany to 
a free vote. To this end we would place all our ‘own 


gains in Africa and elsewhere at the disposal of France, 
in order to enable her to secure a final settlement of this 
question by the will of the population itself, 
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Tue prospects of the International Socialist Con- 
ference are again overshadowed, not merely by M. 
Ribot’s refusal of passports but also by a lack of 
co-ordination between the original Dutch-Scandinavian 
conveners and the Russians. It must not bo forgotten 
that the Dutch-Scandinavian initiative had nearly failed 
when Petrograd intervened. Everywhere the absurd 
cry was being echoed that the Conference was a pro- 
German move. The French Socialist majority would 
have nothing to do with it, and even the German Govern- 
ment at one moment refused passports. The support of 
Russia changed the outlook. Now the text of the invita- 
tion issued by the Workmen’s Council has created fresh 
difficulties, in particular its proposal that all the parties 
who accept the invitation should abjure the truce of 
war-time, and resume their warfare with Imperialistic 
governments. The critics of this risky and obviously 
premature demand forget, however, that it would at least 
force the German Majority to revise its attitude. But 
clearly such proposals ought to be considered only after 
an agreement has been reached on principles, and only 
then if any government repudiates these principles. The 
Russians are moving with a revolutionary speed, and 
hardly seem to appreciate the need for diplomacy. 


* * 7 


THE Russian Socialist circular note has called forth 
two protests. One is from Mr. Branting, the real 
architect of the original proposal for a Conference. He 
points out that no Socialist party will bind itself in 
advance to accept the findings of the Conference (as the 
Russians propose). He hopes everything from his pre- 
liminary work in negotiating with each national delega- 
tion separately. That manifestly is the proper way of 
inaugurating the full Conference. The other protest 
comes from Messrs. Henderson, Thomas, and Vander- 
velde in Petrograd. It is a complaint that the 
Workmen’s Council has issued its invitation without 
waiting for the completion of the preliminary negotia- 
tions about the Conference already opened at Petrograd. 
In this respect the Council seems to have acted with little 
wisdom and less courtesy. But, on the other hand, since 
Messrs. Henderson, Thomas, and Vandervelde insist that 
the German Majority Socialists and others of the same 
school (presumably the Austrians) must be excluded 
from the Conference, the Russians may possibly have 
despaired of reaching an agreement with them. The 
essence of any Peace Conference, whether of Govern- 
ments or of proletariats, is surely that it brings enemies 
together to seek a way of escape from war. _ 


+ % % 


MeanwHiLeE, M. Vandervelde, in a cable to the 
“ Chronicle,’ announces a further development—that is 
a Conference of the Socialists of the Allied countries, 
which will take place in London in July. The Russians 
will be invited, and the question of a plenary Conference 
will be discussed. That, again, would seem to depend 
on whether the German Majority Socialists will proclaim 
a rupture with ‘‘ aggressive Imperialism.’’ According 
to the French deputation to Petrograd, this is what they 
will be called on to do. ‘“ New Europe ”’ states that 
the French Socialists declared for a “ full’’ Conference 
on receiving a pledge from the Russian Socialists that 
they would require the Germans to admit the right of 
nationalities to determine their destiny. This then is 
the point on which the meeting of a full Conference 
hinges. 


* %* * 


Tue Italian general in occupation of Southern 
Albania has, in the name of his Government, proclaimed 
the “ independence ’’ of the whole of Albania, under the 
protectorate of Italy. This is the solution which we 
have advocated ourselves. The Albanians are hardly 
strong enough to stand alone, and an Italian protectorate 
is infinitely preferable to partition, especially to 
partition among the Balkan States. Provided Italy 


does not try to colonize, she will probably be a good 
But the procedure is very questionable. It 


protector. 
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is premature, for Italy holds less than a third of Albania. 
It ought to have been done only with the assent of the 
Allies. No final arrangements are good policy any- 
where, until each detail can be fitted into a general 
scheme. 


* * * 


THE new policy of democracy and racial conciliation 
inaugurated by the Emperor Carl is likely to encounter 
difficulties in both halves of the Monarchy. In Vienna 
each race will have to play for its own hand, and to 
obstruct any general settlement. In Bud: pest, after a 
week of demonstrations both for and ag~:ust franchise 
reform, Count Andrassy is said to have failed to form a 
Cabinet. This task, it is reported, has been entrusted 
to Baron Burian. He is a mere tool of Tisza, and if he 
succeeds, we can hardly hope for any real change either 
in the internal or the external policy of the ruling 
Magyar clique. M. Tisza, out of office, will be still in 
power. In Austria-Hungary, as in Ireland, the defeat 
of a party of ascendancy may be a slow process. But 
Carl has always the expedient of a dissolution. And no 
one credits him with want of will or courage. 


* ~ - 


Tue “ Honors List ’’ bears its usual character of that 
falsification of merit which belongs to its secret and evil 
source. Some distinction, no distinction, bad distinction, 
are its familiar attributes. The first category we can fill 
for ourselves ; it covers some honest and capable men, with 
a lifetime of good, if not eminent, service in the arts, in 
journalism, in politics. In the second and third, we can 
count up, if we will, the purses that have been tapped and 
the claims of vanity or ambition that have been satisfied. 
More bills drawn on the party chiefs have become due and 
been honored ; we know that the country contains so many 
more unfree or half-free politicians. The war does not check 
this process ; the wires of this ancient puppet-play of our 
politics vibrate behind its vast preoccupation. The good 
sign, so far as Parliament is concerned, is the prospect 
that the new Reform Bill will curtail the power of mere 
wealth to use the party machinery for its private 
purposes. Add to this the growing discontent of serious 
men and of the more independent press. If they go on 
resisting and combine their resistance, the sale of honors 
will stop. Till then we may not talk of democracy, for 
without equality democracy cannot exist, and our party 
system, Liberal, Tory, and Labor alike, rests on the 
deliberate creation of inequalities. 


* * * 


In our article of last week on “ The Waste of Ser- 
vice,’ we drew attention especially to the case of those 
conscientious objectors who have refused the Home 
Office scheme of alternative service, and are now serving 
out repeated terms of imprisonment. Thejr convictions 
have been proved by this drastic test, and we urged their 
release after serving out one term of imprisonment. A 
correspondent reminds us that the position of the men 
who accepted the Home Office scheme is also anomalous. 
They are put to work of a penal kind, nearly useless, 
economically wasteful, and, in its effects on them, 
demoralizing and degrading. Yet men whose tribunals 
allowed them to adopt the earlier plan of work under 
the Pelham Committee are free men, and are engaged 
in work which they themselves have chosen. There is 
no real difference between these two classes. Each is 
ready to do useful non-military work. The only differ- 
ence lay in the tribunals before which they happened to 
come. We agree that the whole treatment of conscien- 
tious objectors calls for review, and that the Home Office 
scheme 1s an illogical failure. We still, however, think 
that the most urgent case of all is that of the men who 
are actually in prison for conscience’ sake. 





OUR ESSAY COMPETITION. 


Next week’s Nation will contain the list of prize- 
winners in Division ITT. of our essay competition. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE MORAL FACTOR. 


OssERvERS of the war cannot but be conscious of two 
sharply opposed tendencies in it. While, on the one 
hand, the physical forces tend to an equilibrium, so that 
no man can say with certainty what will be their 
final relationship, the moral forces tend increasingly 
to range themselves on the side of the Allies. Take the 
Russian Revolution. Superficially it may be regarded 
in the light of a military misfortune, though it is 
abundantly clear that when it intervened, the Autocracy 
were moving straight to a separate peace with 
Germany. But even if it is a misfortune, it is one 
of which the German armies seem unable to make 
any adequate use. In a material sense, the Russian 
fronts cannot be too strongly held. Yet there is no Ger- 
man invasion of Russia. In the West, on the 
contrary, where stand the mightiest and best 
equipped armies of the campaign, there is violent 
conflict, and the promise of a still more determined 
onset and resistance. In the East, where the levies 
are obviously unequal and no natural obstacle 
bars the way to a German advance, no such movement 
is recorded. It would seem as if the Tolstoyan miracle 
had come to pass, and the sword of the spirit had 
proved to be a mightier weapon than the sword of the 
flesh which German militarism wields. The German 
levies, from Riga to Varna, have halted in their lines, 
where events seemed to have given them an irresistible 
momentum. Why? Because their forward movement 
would have threatened the spiritual communications 
which hold Germany precariously together. Weak as it 
is, dubious as is its voice, German democracy has been 
strong enough to hold the Kaiser’s legions back from 
their prey. Autocracy, which warred on autocracy, has 
thus far failed of its blow on its democratic successor. 

Now it is this moral factor which constitutes the 
true determinant of the struggle. ‘‘ One of the greatest 
tragedies of the war,’’ said a British officer, whose letter 
was quoted by a speaker at the Leeds Conference, ‘‘ is 
to see the idealist laying down his life for a peace that 
is to be arranged by materialists.’”’? Is that so certain? 
Our own Liberalism, indeed, has been almost banished 
from the national councils. But the entry of America 
into the war, the growing adhesion of South America, the 
appearance of Russian democracy, have put a British 
reaction out of countenance, and shattered the con- 
ceptions of a territorial or a strategic settlement which 
underlay the ambiguous phrasing of the January Note. 
Either we lose this now predominaut democratic 
wing of the Alliance, or we satisfy it. But we 
cannot afford to lose it, for it happens to supply 
the only guarantee of a final defeat of German abso- 
lutism. And we know that we can only retain it by 
jettisoning the whole cargo of commercial Imperialism, 
and making it plain to Russia and America that we are 
not seeking a ‘‘strategic’’ frontier in Mesopotamia, or 
a ‘‘ territorial ’’ settlement in Africa, or an observation 
post in Palestine, or an economic monopoly of the raw 
materials of industry, or a world boycott of our enemies’ 
goods. Unless we cast off this stuff of selfish aggrandize- 
ment, we cannot put in an honest appearance as 
the friends of the new world-order, and meet in the gate 
those German enemies who declare that Britain is fighting 
for what she can get ont of the war rather than for what 
humanity can get out of the peace. When, therefore, we 
resolve to make this moral offer to our Allies, we must 








make it clear that we offer it also and above everything to 
the cause of democracy. We can say to Germany: “ You 
have been utterly misled. Our subscription to the Russian 
formula is unreserved. Our quarrel is with your rulers, 
who alone dispute it, and who, if they had succeeded, 
would have forced military rule on Western and Central 
Europe and called on you for an unending effort 
to secure it. Exact their full allegiance to a peace 
of non-aggrandizement, coupled with reparations 
and restitutions for all the wrongs that the 
war has inflicted, and our quarrel is at an end. 
For in essence we are your friends. We covet neither 
your German lands nor your German conquests of the 
mind or the mart. You are anxious for your after-war 
livelihood. It is assured. We undo the Paris Conference 
and proclaim the policy of the open door. Your ships 
shall be free of all the seas; only they must not come 
as the harbingers of semi-military enterprises and 
ascendancy. Carry these interests into a Council of 
Nations; you shall meet those who will deal fairly by 
you, and if you appear before it as a democracy, ready 
to contribute to the general escape from the horrors of a 
militarized society, you will be the more welcome. But 
remember the alternative. We and ‘North and South 
America hold between us your fate in our hands. Carry 
on this war to gratify the irrational lusts which caused 
it, and the German Empire dies a slow death at the 
hands that made it a menace to the world.”’ 

Now this seems to us to be the first step to the con- 
structive peace which the armies and the peoples desire 
and their Governments will have to realize. It means 
peace by negotiation. But no other peace is possible, for 
no other means exists by which modern States which 
reject the idea of destroying each other can end a great 
war. It is not only Germany’s ruin which is threatened ; 
it is our ruin, and all Europe’s ruin, for the European 
estate is essentially one, and its affairs have come to a 
dead stop while its departmental managers conduct their 
mortal controversy. Under this condition of essential 
unity in the affairs of civilization, nothing can really go 
on while the war lasts—neither the world’s religion, nor 
its trade, nor its true science, which is the science of life, 
not of death. For the ending of that universal paralysis, 
two forces are necessary, the Governments and the peoples. 
Hitherto the Governments, tongue-tied themselves, have 
muzzled the peoples, and have only permitted a free 
exchange of speech among a handful of violent ideologues, 
with the Germans at their head. But now the Govern- 
ments are beginning to feel that they cannot act alone, 
and that some material of thought and decision must be 
found them from without. In other words, some 
equilibrium must be reached between the political claims 
of statesmanship and the common needs of humanity. 


“We must fight for this or for that,’’ say the 
Governments. ‘But we must live,” say the 
peoples. ‘“ You exist not for yourselves, but for 


us; and if you offer us only death, hate, isolation, 
the loss of the Beloved, fear, and the wolf of want 
at the door, we will seek other masters, and 
construct some new roofing for the frail tenement that 
all the nations inhabit together.’’ But there is an 
alternative to this revolutionary attitude. Events, as our 
correspondent “ A ’’ points out in his luminous survey of 
the new situation in Eastern Europe, are showing us 
a way out of the war, and public opinion calls on its 
governors, with an urgency that cannot be denied, to 
understand and to correlate them. And that call is for 


an honest, open, and unreserved re-statement of the 
claims of the Allies, and the merging of their self- 
regarding elements in a true Peace of the World. 
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A CIVILIAN PEACE. 


Ir is possible to imagine three types of settlement by 
which this war might come to an end. The first and 
simplest would be a peace by dictation. Each side 
dreamed of such a peace when the war began, and the 
dream still confuses the thinking of the extremists. In 
this vision the enemy lies flat and passive. His forces 
are broken and his territory occupied. He has no 
longer a single asset with which to bargain. The victor 
proceeds to shape the world according to his fancy, and 
he is magnanimous or vengeful, just or merciless, accord- 
ing to the temperament of the dreamer. Most men on 
both sides have wandered back by now into the world of 
waking realities. The next phase is to envisage a peace 
by negotiation based on the ‘“war-map.” It is 
capable of infinite varieties, according as one 
supposes that the enemy retains less or more 
bargaining power. Negotiation is not surrender. 
It only implies that neither side is so entirely and 
indisputably victorious that it can totally disregard the 
will of the other. There may be stalemate, or the 
military decision may be such that the victor prefers to 
negotiate, since the enemy has still the ability to resist 
extreme proposals of conquest or indemnity. In a 
settlement of this type, the art of the negotiators is to 
extract the utmost advantage from every achievement, 
offensive or defensive, in the field. They barter, and 
they bluff. ‘‘ Here we are entrenched: what will you 
give us to retire? There we blockade a coast: what is 
your price for opening it? We have so many fresh 
troops in reserve: our credit is good for another monster 
loan: our next harvest makes a record: will you take 
our terms, or go on with the war’’? That is the spirit 
of the conventional settlement by negotiation. It 
depends on a hundred accidents, and the chances are 
that barter alone will rarely lead to a good peace. 
Everything turns on the temperament of the leading 
negotiators. A stiff unyielding temper on both sides or 
even on one side will make a sullen peace. Little will 
be changed. Few anomalies will be removed. The 
resulting peace will be a truce, unless, indeed, the 
general disillusion, the massive sense of the vanity of 
three years of suffering and sacrifice, the perception that 
no one had gained anything substantial, should lead to 
a general popular revolt against militarism. 

One may, however, imagine a better spirit, a wish to 
settle many things once for all, while frontiers are still 
fluid and change is easy. Each side would be ready to 
concede much, in order to get much. From such a settle- 
ment the world might emerge as a relatively habitable 
planet. But few of the changes would be complete. 
Everywhere reference to the military position would 
hamper the negotiators, and military pride would con- 
duct a continual dialogue with the claims of ideal justice. 
“There is much in what you say: there may be a good 
case for abandoning this town or that province. But what 
will our Jingoes say? Are our soldiers to have died in 
vain who defended it? To give it up would be to admit 
defeat.’’ At the best from such a settlement one might 
hope to get a series of compromises, which would ease 
the friction of international life, and give a precarious 
chance to goodwill. 

Since the Russian Revolution and the entry of 
America into the war, we have begun to conceive the 
possibility of a third and totally different kind of peace. 
Negotiation may be a skilled and honest art. It may 
offer us, in the end, the only way out of our chaos. But 
when the negotiators are obliged to translate, more or less 
accurately, the military result into a legal treaty, one 
doubts whether the version can ever be much more 
rational than the original. For three years we have 
heard nothing but the noise of cannon. You may trans- 
late that noise into correct diplomatic French, and preface 
your document with the customary invocation to 
Almighty God, but it will be only by accident that force 
may happen here and there to correspond to reason. Into 
this conventional world of ours, with its pale and tem- 
perate hopes, the Russian Revolution has come bursting 
with its naive claims of the ideal. If we can follow the 
thinking of the Russians at all, it amounts to nothing 








less than this—they want a rational settlement, without 


regard to the military position. Let us take an illustra- 
tion. Here is Kerensky’s newspaper calmly proposing a 
plébiscite, not merely in Russian Poland, but in German 
Poland also. ‘“ Very sound,’’ one is tempted to answer, 
“and perfectly practicable when your armies are in 
Posen.’’ . . . “ No? You think peace practicable to-day 
or to-morrow? How, then, in the name of sanity, do you 
expect the Prussian Junkers to stake Posen on the chance 
of a vote, while they still hold not only Posen, but Russian 
territory as well?’’ So common sense answers, and we 
admit that we do not yet see our own way quite clearly 
beyond common sense. But we begin to guess the Russian 
answer. It is, in one word, Stockholm. When a Socialist 
Conference comes together, if it succeeds at all in 


restoring the old Socialist atmosphere, it will 
work out a settlement on the basis of democratic 
principle. It will listen to no arguments founded 


on the sword. If one national delegation should dare 
to say, as the Germans may conceivably say or hint, 
““We have taken and we hold,’’ or challenge the 
Assembly with a “ Come and turn us out,’’ that delega- 
tion would be instantly shouted down, and voted down. 
The Conference might break up under the strain of such 
incidents, but if it held together, the majority might 
well hammer out a solution which reflected disinterested 
views, answered within the limits of moderation to ideal 
justice, and took little or no account of the military 
position. To a Socialist Conference it will not be a 
sound argument that Germany holds so many thousand 
square miles of foreign territory, nor even that Britain 
rules the waves. Allowing for the fallibility of all 
human assemblies, it is possible and even probable that 
Stockholm may work out a good scheme of a rational 
peace, irrespective of the military position, and that this 
scheme will commend itself, as a whole, to the mass of 
the working class of Europe. 

“ How, then,’’ the reader asks; “do you mean to 
suggest that all the military happenings of three years 
are to be brushed aside as irrelevant, and that we are 
to sit down at the Council Board without looking at the 
war-map, or counting the casualties, or mentioning our 
reserves in men and money and ships?’’ It is diffiicult— 
it may be nearly impossible; but something of this sort 
is what we do mean. We do not commit ourselves to 
what is evidently the Russian strategy, but neither do 
we think it visionary. Reading between the lines of 
their invitation to Stockholm, it is clear that they have 
a plan. They suggest, as a beginning, that all the 
Socialist parties in Europe shall denounce the truce of 
war-time. That means that they shall prepare to enforce 
upon their Governments the plan of settlement to be 
reached at Stockholm. That would mean little if it were 
to end in Parliamentary demonstrations. What the Rus- 
sians have in view is probably the weapon of the strike. 
No working class will do much striking if it has to strike 
alone, but if each side knows that the other side is doing 
its part in the same way to paralyze Militarism, and to 
enforce, not the enemy’s terms, but the terms reached 
by Conference, it is just possible that this wild strategy 
might be tried. 

It is not onsuch anexpedient that we build. Wethink 
that it would be the greatest unwisdom for advanced 
parties to abandon governments as hopeless and to frame 
a revolutionary line of action. The sense grows that 
force alone is no remedy. The disposition grows to seek 
a way out through a recourse to reason. We should base 
our hopes, if Stockholm does its work well, on the 
intrinsic merits, the reasonable appeal, of its plan of 
settlement. It is going to speak to all Europe. It will 
not please everyone. But if it is inspired by imagination 
and statesmanship, it may make a picture of the future 
Society of Nations. People will begin with “ If only that 
were possible,” go on to “ This is the sort of world we 
want,’’ and end with “This is the thing we mean to 
have.’’ To achieve this end the Conference must paint 
its landscape with a broad brush. At present we are 
all being victimized by groups whose myopia destroys 
their vision of the general interests of mankind. For 
two years and seven months Russia could see in all the 
wide world only one city—Constantinople. She wakened 
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from that dream to realize that an adjustment at the 
Straits would serve her purpose. Another group of 
enthusiasts fastens its fascinated gaze on the Tchecho- 
Slovaks. A great body of Germans cling to their vanish- 
ing scheme of Mitteleuropa. The way back to sanity 
is to restore our faded sense of the common things 
that really concern us all most deeply, allies and enemies 
and neutrals. The guarantee of peaceful intercourse and 
peaceful change that can come only from a League of 
Nations, the promise of security that will come from 
general disarmament and citizen militias, the relief from 
the fear of commercial ruin through trade wars that can 
come only through the organization of commercial liberty 
—these are the essential things. The first step is to 
restore the normal, sane perception of this universe of 
interests. When every reasonable being in Europe has 
been brought to look with clear eyes at this landscape, 
then one may go on to deal with the more difficult topo- 
graphical details. If a picture so reassuring, so interest- 
ing, so promising, could be painted of the whole civilized 
world, are we sure that there would be no rally of 
sanity? If a world that had begun to organize itself, 
first. of all through its proletariats, could approach the 
weary, blood-stained crowds, and say to them, ‘ We 
guarantee to you both this reasonable, promising world, 
the world which both of you really want, on one con- 
dition, that you accept a- vote in Alsace,’’ is a refusal 
probable or inevitable? That is what we mean by a 
civilian peace, a peace achieved without direct reference to 
military events, by the moral pressure of the disinterested 
general will. We begin to discern this peace in prospect. 
It can come only by faith, hope, and charity. This 
peace alone will be, in the phrase of the Emperor Carl, 
‘a victory of reason.”’ 





KING CARL AND COUNT TISZA. 


It might have béen foreseen that there would not be 
wanting those who would denounce every sign ef a 
changed spirit within the Dual Monarchy as evidence of 
the deep-laid plot to confuse the simple mind of the 
Englishman. But the parrot-cry of a clique—for it is a 
parrot-cry, and anewcliqueutters it—‘‘ Austria delenda 
est’’ must not deceive us. The past history of Austria- 
Hungary affords indeed much excuse for suspicion. 
But our business is not to doubt everything that the new 
Emperor does, but rather to see that he does have the 
benefit of the doubt. There is much to admire and hope 
for in the speech of the Emperor Carl at the solemn 
opening of the Reichsrat. But it is, as yet, only words. 
The postponement of the oath to the Constitution leaves 
the door wide open for structural changes in the Empire. 
‘“* The free national and cultural development of equally 
privileged peoples ’’ is a good phrase, but, as yet, no 
more than a phrase. The words on peace have a broader, 
a more catholic sound. They breathe a spirit profoundly 
different from that of any peace-utterance that we have 
yet heard from the Central Powers. But they, too, utter 
only a wish, though it be a pious one. We need the 
facts. 

The fall of Stephan Tisza is a fact beyond all 
denying. He, at least, is not a man who would lend 
himself to an elaborate comedy which involved his down- 
fall. He went because he was forced out of office. Why 
and how and by whom was he compelled to go? 

The immediate cause of his resignation was King 
Carl’s refusal to accept as adequate his proposals for a 
reform of the franchise. It is not necessary for our 
purpose to discuss the details of Tisza’s proposals or of 
the existing Hungarian franchise. Let it suffice that 
the Hungarian franchise is the most iniquitous in the 
world (not even excepting the Prussian), amd that Tisza’s 
proposals were carefully designed to alter nothing. It is 
more pertinent to be quite clear as to the reason why he 
was compelled to make any proposals of reform at all. 
He was, and is, a professed and bitter opponent of any 
extension of the franchise. He had behind him in his 
determination to resist any such extension not only the 
compact and venal Government majority called the 





‘“‘ Party of Work,’’ but also the greater part of the 
Opposition, whose leaders, Andrassy, Appony), and 
Zichy, knew as well as he that any real franchise reform 
would be the end of the domination of the Magyar 
oligarchy. The Magyar oligarchs, ‘‘ins’’ and “‘ outs ”’ 
alike, are acutely aware that the very existence of their 
infamous system depends upon the exclusion from the 
vote not merely of the non-Magyar nationalities, but of 
the bulk of the Magyars themselves, for the Magyar 
peasant has not the least animus against the non-Magyar. 
He is only too willing to sympathize with his fellow- 
sufferer under a common tyranny. ‘The leaders of this 
heterogeneous Opposition, united only by the fragile 
bonds of ‘personal ambition and personal hatred of the 
upstart Calvinist. who despised them, had put forward a 
demand for the so-called ‘‘ Heroes’ Franchise ’’—the vote 
for all soldiers who had served with the colors. But of 
them all, probably only Karolyi and the handful of 
intellectual democrats under Vaszonyi were sincere in 
their demand. The rest of the Opposition, as Tisza well 
knew, used the franchise as a tactical weapon. It cannot 
but prove to be double-edged. 

King Carl, since his accession, had granted many 
audiences to the Opposition leaders. He was anxious, 
as he subsequently explained, tc hear their views; and 
Tisza gave to the meeting a wry-faced approval. The 
Opposition, inspired with the hope that they might 
achieve by the King’s help what they could not do 
unaided, became more noisily obstructive than ever. On 
April 12th, therefore, Tisza came to the House of Parlia- 
ment armed with a Royal writ of prorogation. Amid 
tumultuous scenes the House was adjourned. Tisza had 
won a victory in Vienna. It was the last he was to 
win. The Karolyi Party, the Democrats, and the 
Socialists (utterly unrepresented in Parliament under 
the present system) immediately prepared a great fran- 
chise agitation. Rumors of Tisza’s resignation followed 
hard upon a typical speech which he made to his party 
on April 14th, in which he refused, with cynical brutality, 
to move a single inch on the road of reform. It was 
common knowledge that in this matter he had definitely 
opposed the wishes of the King. A -fortnight of the 
gossip and rwnor which are peculiar to Hungarian 
politics ended with what seemed to be another victory. 
On April 28th the King sent a letter to Tisza, in which 
he expressed “‘ his confidence in a Government based upon 
a firm Parliamentary majority,’’ and, at the same time, 
directed him to draw up without delay proposals for a 
franchise reform which should be “ worthy of the great- 
ness of the time.’’ Henceforward there was no doubt of 
the acuteness of the crisis. The King had presented! 
Tisza with an ultimatum. Either he must introduce the 
reforms he had so violently refused only a fortnight 
before, or he must go. With characteristic insolence 
Tisza published, simultaneously with the Royal Letter, 
an official statement in which he said there could be no 
question of a new Franchise Bill, but only of “ complet- 
ing’”’ the Franchise Law of 1913. The Government 
proposed to complete this Bill by giving the vote to all 
those who had won the military medal. At this point 
the Vienna Press turned solidly against him. The semi- 
official ‘ Fremden-Blatt”’ referred to him as “ having 
turned the beautiful promise of the King to derision.’’ 
He was instructed to prepare new proposals. On May 
23rd the King refused to accept them ; and Tisza resigned. 

Many of the details of this story have been omitted ; 
but enough has been said to show that the real cause 
of Tisza’s fall lay with King Carl and not with the 
Opposition. The alliance of the King with the masses 
compassed in a few months what all the fiery speeches 
of the Opposition were impotent to do. As the Socialist 
“ Arbeiter Zeitung,’’ of Vienna, says :— 


“In the relations of the Crown to Hungary, this 
is the first case of a conflict of which the substance is 
a right of the people. Therefore it will be a milestone 
in the political history of Hungary and in the develop- 
ment of the power of the Crown.”’ 


The German press speaks of deeper causes, and par- 
ticularly of Tisza’s opposition to Czernin’s solution of the 
Polish question, which is, according to the German press, 
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“Trialism.” In that case, the deeper is only the nearer 


cause under another aspect. “ Trialism” is a policy by 
which due weight may be given to the Slavs of the 
Empire ; Franchise reform is the only means by which a 
breach may be made in the Magyar oligarchy, and the 
Nationalists of Hungary eventually contented. 

The leaders who have been summoned to the King 
are the familiar men. All, save Karolyi, are upholders 
of the oligarchic domination. But the King could not 
do otherwise than accept the constitutional forms. Tisza 
has declared that he will oppose franchise reform to the 
bitter end. Whatever Government takes office will be 
bound to introduce this reform: the very nature of the 
crisis compels it. Now, for the first time, the Magyar 
aristocrats are caught between the upper and the nether 
mill-stones of the Royal will and the will of the people. 
The Socialists are completely indifferent who is Tisza’s 
successor ; they are confident that he will have to bend to 
the twofold storm. It is difficult to see why we should 
be less confident than they. Perhaps the most striking 
of all the signs of the times is that the “‘ Arbeiter 
Zeitung” should be permitted to write of Tisza’s fall as 
the disappearance of the last of the gang, recited name 
by name, which was responsible for the ultimatum to 
Serbia and for the war. 

Nevertheless, it would be foolish to underestimate 
the difficulties with which King Carl is faced. Tisza has 
gone; but the work of government must be carried on. 
Yet any new Government will probably have to govern 
against a majority. Tisza has declared that he will 
oppose any extension of the franchise beyond the limit 
which he has himself set with all his power; and he is 
to be taken at his word. On this opposition the plan 
of entrusting the government to the Archduke Joseph 
has already been wrecked, and where the Archduke 
failed, the unstable Andrassy will not be likely to suc- 
ceed. New elections are the w/tima ratio of the situation, 
and the difficulties of a war election are greater in Hun- 
gary than anywhere else in the world. Besides, the 
Opposition is as frightened of an election as the Govern- 
ment Party itself. For the moment, nothing more than 
an interim appointment is to be expected, and, even as we 
write, there appears a report that the ten-times dis- 
credited Burian is to take up the thankless task. The 
final struggle will not come yet; for what we have to 
remember is that a struggle on the franchise question 
will not be waged by the King against a party or a per- 
son, but against the indivisible whole of the Magyar 
oligarchy. The most honest and able representative of 
a brutal system has fallen. We must hope that the 
structure itself will follow him. 





A NEW PARTY OF THE PEOPLE. 


Tue Russian Revolution is a great parent of events. It 
carried America into the war. It produced the Stock- 
holm Conference. And this week it is responsible for 
bringing to life a long-pending issue of our own Labor 
movement. Sunday and Leeds saw the birth of a new 
party of the people. The men who directed the Conven- 
tion will be among its leaders, and to them will flow from 
the returning armies, and the body of the home-keeping 
nation, the hundred streams of fresh thought and energy 
in workmen’s politics which the war has engendered. 
The att is not one of aggression ; essentially it is one of 
self-defence. A few months ago Labor saw the weapon 
it had forged in years of hope and preparation suddenly 
stricken from its hand. Its leaders leff it to fortify a suc- 
cession of national Governments. The first of these 
Administrations accepted conscription, and the second 
was based upon it, and virtually on industrial compulsion 
and the suspension of trade unionist law and custom, no 
less than of civil liberties and of a free press. Labor pro- 
tested through its executives against forced service, and it 
never accepted the abrogation of the trade union code. Its 
protests were ignored ; their expression roughly put down. 
The Government, proceeding to rule its new industrial 
system by an improvized bureaucracy on a military 
pattern, treated that difficult situation with a hard tact- 
lessness which will not be forgiven them or the Labor 
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leaders who have shared their responsibility. 
was and is regarded as one of desertion. 
who committed it were not abused at Leeds; 
they were simply ignored. They have passed out 
of Labor statesmanship, almost out of the conscious- 
ness of the men who will build up the industrialism of 
the future. 

These events, and not merely the obvious and rapid 
growth of working-class pacifism (“the workmen want 
peace for ever,” said Mr. Fairchild), explain the Leeds 


Conference. If it be said that the workmen delegates 
who attended it have forgotten the war, that is 
not true, and the plea comes with an ill grace 


from those who stripped that great argument of 
its earlier idealism, while meanly depreciating the 
Promethean effort of the workmen who maintained it. 
The truth is that a fresh organ of British democracy is 
essential. Every critical movement in the world of 
Labor—such as the deeply significant and most hopeful 
entry of the co-operators into politics—attests the need 
for it. Many of the old Executives have failed the men. 
But in any case they cannot supply the closer knowledge 
and fuller representation of the local problems that have 
arisen in the swarm of new industrial townships which the 
war has created, and which will perish with the sudden 
paralysis of the destructive impulse that made them. 
A new local administration of trade unionism is being 
slowly developed. But it is not the system only which is 
changing. There is a demand for younger, more alert, 
minds. And there is the call for spiritual leadership. 
The leaders of the older type are simply not equal, intel- 
lectually and morally, to their job. The incessant and 
prolonged toil, the hard drive and pressure, the ticket- 


ing and badging, the loss of initiative and _per- 
sonality, the imprisonment of some of their finest 


young men, the dark moral aspect of the world, the tales 
of the returning soldiers, have made the workers thirst 
for a deeper fount of refreshment than such drawers of 
empty buckets as Mr. Hodge and Mr. Henderson can 
supply. For such a sickness of the soul, freedom of speech 
is the natural cure, and only a madman would prescribe 
for it a fresh dose of the poison which caused it. No 
sentiment was more cheered by the Conference than the 
plea for the right of free communication among the 
workers of the world. In a prison under the silent 
system men want most of all to talk. Now that the world 
has become a kind of prison, the desire for speech 
becomes a passion. The most ignorant journalism 
in Europe may ask for the suppression of the 
Leeds Conference, or the penalization of its leaders. 
Save for the Russian Revolution, one or other of 
these courses might have been taken. To-day that is 
impossible. A wave of democracy, as Mr. Buxton said, 
is passing over the world ; and the thoughts of the work- 
men have ceased to be as the thoughts of their rulers. 
Drive their expression underground, and Russia will not 
be the only European country in active revolution. 

But indeed we may well be thankful for so much 
reserve, such moderation of temper and language, as the 
Leeds Conference plainly conveyed. Here and there a 
police reporter—no fit interpreter of such a mood 
might find his account in underlining a hot phrase or a 
heady outburst from an Irish enthusiast. But, con- 
sidering the deep sense of repression under which it 
labored, the note of the Conference was singularly 
restrained. Take the Chairman. Mr. Smillie is an idol 
of the new labor movement. He is not in the least a 
flamboyant personage. He is rather dour and Scotch, and 
of a rugged plainness and simplicity of mind. But he has 
the statesman’s mark upon him. And he embodies the 
true idea of leadership, which is the interpretation of the 
minds of men, and their concentration on action. He pro- 
posed an early peace—who is for proclaiming a late 
one?—but every word that came from his lips was an 
auxiliary to a sane and helpful conception of it. If a 
knock-out blow was impossible, what alternative existed 
save peace by negotiation? Yet the peace must be last- 
ing; not a patch; nor must the Russian revolutionist be 
encouraged to seek a separate arrangement with Germany. 
These were Mr. Smiilie’s themes ; they met no contending 
stream of wildness from the meeting. Mr. MacDonald and 
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Mr. Anderson were equally moderate, equally careful 
to maintain the idealism of the Conference and to 
impress upon it the necessity for a body of detailed 
thinking to come out of it. They are pre- 
eminently the intellectuals, the inspiring voices 
and the shaping instruments of the new Laborism; 
strategists and organizers, they hold a great mass 
of impetuous and indignant thinking in relation to 
the hard necessities of the hour. That mass cannot be 
ignored, more especially when the old chiefs of militant 
Unionism—men like Mr. Mann, still charged with his old 
magnetism—come into it. Behind the Leeds Conference 
stand the majority of the Trade Councils of the country, 
and a considerable representation of the trade-unionist 
branches, and even of their executives. These forces 
will at no distant day be in control of trade 
unionism. The Government, therefore, showed a 
merely average prudence in damping down the local 
opposition to the Conference. For it is with these 
men that the future of Labor must be negotiated. Their 
creed or its expression is as yet unformed. Most certainly 
it will not be bureaucratic or Webbian Socialism. Neither 
can it be the old trade unionism. It is safe to say that its 
keynote will be industrial democracy, and that the 
attempt to build up a new productive and distributive 
system must clearly be sought in association with the 
co-operative movement. Their strongest intellectual 
attraction will be towards Guild Socialism. 

This stamp of democracy marks both the most sensa- 
tional feature and the one organic proposal of the 
Conference. Both centre on the creation of local 
Councils of Workmen and Soldiers’ Delegates. Essen- 
tially, these bodies will be committees of reconstruction. 
The title is imitative; but it is only a title—a symbolic 
link with the Russian Revolution. Mr. Anderson pro- 
posed a strictly constitutional basis, and the authorities 
will, of course, be asked to co-operate and state their 
terms. Tho question for them to settle is the status of 
the soldier as it merges again into that of the civilian. 
Reconstruction is before us. The Army is the nation ; the 
nation is the Army. The soldier is to have his 
vote; is he not to have a voice in the direc- 
tion of the great machine which must soon turn 
from its work of waste to pick up the million 
torn and scattered threads of the social order and 
weave them into a fresh pattern? The new organization 
is no phasemaker’s fancy. It is the business of the day- 
after-to-morrow, and its ministry dates from this hour. 


H. W. M, 





A London Miarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


We cannot fail to mark the general movement to 
peace; all the greater events tend that way, and only 
the minor ones appear as disturbing or deflecting 
elements. Take the German official formula of ‘‘ no 
annexations.” Accompanying it, and seemingly 
qualifying it, is the demand for the “ guarantees neces- 
sary for future self-defence and protection.’’ That is 
taken here to cover a claim on Antwerp, possibly 
economic, but stopping short of absorption in the 
Empire. It is, of course, entirely inadmissible ; Belgium is 
sacred soil for the Allies. But is this the true rendering? 
I am assured that it is not; that at the worst it is a 
shield thrown out to ward off the answering thrust of 
the pan-Germans. For what is the real, the important, 
movement of German opinion about the war? If I were 
provided with an instrument for searching the German 
mind I most wanted to explore, I would choose Herr 
Ballin’s. He and his like must be thinking in terms 
not of this battle or of the returns of U-boat successes, 
but of the conditions under which Germany is to live 
after the fighting is over. So long as they are in peril 
at the hands of a British-American combination, German 
generalship and seamanship are sterile agents. There is 
indeed a form of pacificism, a very odious one, which 
might find an accommodation with German Imperialism 





on the basis of our keeping all that we have got outside 
Europe and allowing Germany to get what she wants 
(or some of it) within. Whatever power would promote 
this treacherous traffic (and I heard one powerful name 
coupled with it), it is not that of British democracy. 
Neither our democrats nor the American nor the French 
are looking to a mere peace of the sword. But neither 
do they contemplate a sordid Anglo-German bargain, 
pictured in a re-coloring of the world’s map with a few 
more splashes of British red. 


Tue style of the “ Daily Telegraph ’’ is so exactly like 
the style of Mr. Micawber that the importance of what it 
means to say is usually lost to me in my acute sense of 
the absurd way in which it says it. But it is supposed to 
have a “ balanced ”’ view of the war, in contrast with the 
extremes of the Northcliffe Press. The Northcliffe 
Press, however, has one advantage over it. It knows 
the personal side of politics, and takes care to keep itself 
informed, and is therefore less liable than some of its 
contemporaries to go off in a stampede of the enraged 
sheep. But the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph’’ does not know, 
and it has a snobbish passion for saying what it thinks 
the Government would like it to say. Hence, I suppose, 
its outbreak over the Leeds Conference, which it treats 
as a kind of Love Feast of Anarchy. So it summons 
the Government to do something or other to it (after 
its members have gone home to make more shells), and 
to cancel Mr. MacDonald’s passport to Sweden and 
Petrograd. I imagine the Government will do nothing 
of the kind, for the reason that the Russians want a 
representation of our minority as well as of our majority 
Laborism, and that the time has clearly come for the 
intelligent observation of events in a quarter where they 
have marched with extreme preciptation. Mr. Mac- 
Donald is a moderate and high-minded man, better known 
to Russian democracy than any Labor leader but Mr. 
Burns, and he will do no harmtothis country, even when 
he does not accept its Government’s pre-war diplomacy. 
Is there any question that the Russian Alliance is worth 
keeping, and that the retention of it calls for a quite 
different kind of approach from that used to the Auto- 
cracy? What effect on that association would the 
cancelling of the passports be likely to produce? 








I wonpER, indeed, whether our journalists and 
politicians realize how much the armies resent their 
efforts to block every road to peace. I have come 
across numberless instances of this mental revolt, from 
officers and soldiers alike. My table is often littered 
with such protests, and I recall an equal number of per- 
sonally conveyed experiences. The returned soldier has 
a sense, not necessarily of a civilian world leagued 
against him (though this is not infrequently expressed), 
but certainly of a separation of mind _ between 
him and it. He feels (and often looks) aged ; the civilian 
seems to him to stand still in a kind of out-of-date, rather 
silly, youth. Soldiers profess no pleasure in the Jingo 
papers. They even denounce them as they read them. 
Politicals they hold in a kind of surprised contempt. 
“Why do not statesmen do something? Do they want us 
to fight forever? What is their policy? Do they imagine 
we love the war?” These are recurring strains. They do 
not run on a note of defeat, still less of personal shrink- 
ing. That I never heard expressed. But fresh seeds of 
thought are germinating in much virgin soil from the 
trenches, in contrast with the exceeding barrenness of the 
homeland. 





Tae Emperor Carl has had a check in Hungary, yet 
I find little discouragement among those who follow his 
star and accept the more hopeful view of the development 
of Austrian Liberalism. The “Times” denounces 
this young man, who has had nothing to do 
with the war, and who has used every device 
of politics, as well as the personal graces of a 
handsome and charming young monarch, to end it, as if 
he were a knave and a fool, out for a Quixotry in which 
somehow he did not believe. Is that a true account? Ts 
it really the hall-mark of a felon king to feel some com- 
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punction for the fate of millions of boys whom he may 
save for living or devote to dying? Then, indeed, the 
Kaiser should be a god of the inmost shrine of Printing 
House. Square. As for Carl’s character, it is obviously 
on trial. His force of will is not doubted. His 
love-match, his semi-alliance with the Socialists, 
his decisive choice of a policy and its associates, 
all attest it. A share of his popularity comes, 
no doubt, from his gaiety and the open manners of a 
Habsburg, which Vienna contrasts with the reserved 
demeanor of Franz Ferdinand. Those who believe 
in him are pleased to record such traits as his 
recent order to turn out of the railway car in 
which he was travelling to the front the luxurious 
meal prepared for him and his suite. Turned out on to 
the platform it was, while Carl seated himself to a meal 
of bread and butter and coffee. Clearly a fresh per- 
sonality has come upon the stage. Must we scoff at it 
because it seems to possess both conscience and will? 

I po not know what precise purpose Lord North- 
cliffe (with him Mr. Balfour?) will discharge in the 
United States, or whether his presence in America is more 
acutely desired than his absence from Printing House 
Square. I should not like to suggest his disquali- 
fication for the kind of service that a rapid and 
highly-assimilative mind can furnish, travelling over 
territory with which it is fairly familiar. But there is 
one obvious criticism of this strange appointment. If 
Lord Northcliffe goes as an agent of the Government, is 
his press to be vegarded as their mouthpiece? And is 
this appointment of the destroyer of the Asquith 
Government a signal of the character of the alliance 
between him and the Prime Minister, or even a reward 
for the diligent and effective spade-work of last autumn? 


THe Germans may or may not intend to keep 
Alsace-Lorraine, but their recent administration has 
managed to add tenfold to the pre-war hatred of their 
government. M. Helmer, who knows Alsace as well as 
any living Frenchman, tells me that a rigorous reign 
of Teutonism has been the fashion during the war. 
The use of German has been so stiffly enforced 
that a little girl in Colmar was arrested and fined for 
saying to her mother, as she descended from a train, 
“ Attention, Maman!’’ In the same spirit all the 
streets with French names have been Germanized. Thus 
the ‘‘ Rue Colbert ’’ and the ‘‘ Rue Voltaire ’’ have been 
re-christened with the glorious titles of Mackensen 
and Hindenburg 


I HAVE some questions to ask :— 


Who is “ Alec Gordon,’’ what is his real name, and 
what has been his past career? 

Where is he now? Is it true that he has gone to 
America? 

To what public office was he and the man with whom 
he worked attached? Was it the Ministry of Munitions? 
lf so, under whose direction did he act? 

Is it a fact that his tours of working-class districts 
immediately preceded his visit to Derby and his associa- 
tion with the Wheeldon trial? 


Lonpon has lost, in Mr. Simpson, an established 
oddity of its life. He dwelt in a kind of dim borderland of 
science and quackery ; and I suppose many fairly eminent 
persons must have been puzzled to know where precisely 
to place him. His appearance was a wonder in itself 
liis white hair flowed over his shoulders in a beautiful 
mane, and his address was so seraphic that the 
word “darling’’ (his accustomed greeting to perfect 
strangers) seemed a quite appropriate exordium to it. 
He was always inventing something—a gas, or a ray, or 
a@ machine—which might turn out to be nothing in 
particular, or at most an ingenious adaptation of 
something else, but which he usually commended as if 
it were a direct gift from Sinai. I was always seeing 
him years after I thought he had died, and always in 
company with a new miracle. 

A WAYFARER. 





Hite and Betters. 





THE FOUNT OF “HONOR.” 


Tue British mind possesses a fine faculty for giving hos- 
pitality to incompatibles. Thus we find no difficulty at 
all in combining the profession of a war to establish 
democracy in Europe with the publication of a long list 
of birthday honors. So roomy is this mental habit that 
it never occurs to us that it is necessary even to intro- 
duce one idea to another, much less to “ reconcile ”’ 
them. Each goes its own gait and makes for itself what 
acquaintances it can. More logical minds among our 
Continental neighbors view with suspicion this policy of 
keeping open house to all-comers. When we possess a 
genuine attachment for some idea, they are apt to con- 
front us with an opposite idea firmly embedded in our 
practice and to accuse us of hypocrisy. This charge we 
resent with genuine indignation. For this power of 
entertaining incompatibles we recognize to belong to that 
policy of compromise and free various experiment in all 
branches of human conduct by which we somehow muddle 
through and emerge successful. 

It may be that the course of human affairs must 
always remain so dark and so entangled that any rigorous 
consistency of reasoned purpose, any close reliance upon 
conscious principles, is more likely to lead us to danger 
or disaster than a reliance upon instinct or upon some 
‘special providence.’’ But it is also possible that the 
facile acceptance of this view may itself be a testimony to 
the mental and moral sloth which the adoption of the 
policy encourages. The practical idealists who have 
taken in hand the government of Russia, deposing their 
monarch and eradicating all the forms and symbols of 
class and personal inequality, would find it very difficult 
to understand how their great democratic Ally, engaged 
in the throes of the great life-and-death struggle for 
international democracy, can set the fount of honor 
spraying the country more abundantly than ever with 
the decorative follies of titles and class distinctions. That 
it should not even appear strange to us is itself a signifi- 
cant commentary upon our claim to be a democratic 
nation. We well know the amiable defences that are 
offered for the practice by the upholders of picturesque 
historical survivals, the sentimentalism so copiously 
entertained by transatlantic democrats who would 
delight to keep these little isles as a perpetual reserve 
of Lord Fauntleroy romance. We can also understand, 
and even respect, the genuine strain of aristocratic 
feeling which has been transmitted from generation to 
generation among the old ruling families of this and 
other countries. But to plant in the mould of this 
decaying feudalism the vigorous aspiring shoots of a 
modern pushful plutocracy is a singularly degrading 
practice. It is made no better by the fact that its 
methods are an open secret, to which party managers 
and leaders have lent themselves with cynical audacity. 
In every Honors List there must be a sprinkling of real 
merit, men of ability, or even genius, in the public 
services, the learned professions, or the creative arts, who 
have not busied themselves in directing the fount of 
honor to play in their direction. These men, their 
personal distinction, and the formal recognition accorded 
to it, furnish the “cover ’’ for the crooked processes of 
ignoble dealing by which the other social climbers get 
their titles. We have spoken of the methods as an open 
secret. The degree of openness and of secrecy is itself 
a matter of delicate consideration. If the general public 
really knew that a knighthood or a baronetcy could be, 
and was, bought for a specified sum paid down to a party 
agent, that general knowledge would damage the market. 
The fiction attaching to the term “honor’’ must be 
substantially preserved. It is no doubt the case that 
even such an open market in titles at fixed prices, as has 
sometimes been suggested, would bring in at first a quite 
considerable number of purchasers. For the advertise- 
ment thus accorded to superfluous wealth would itself be 
a valuable consideration in certain strata of society. 

All the same, a discreet party manager would regard 
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such blatancy as bad auctioneering. An adequate cover 
of secrecy is as necessary to successful marketing as the 
cover provided by the company of genuinely honorable 
men who consent to appear in the same list with glorified 
profiteers or politicians with a “poll.’’ On the other 
hand, the process must not be so secret as to choke off 
effectually the social aspirant who is prepared to pay, but 
does not know that honors are for sale or how the market 
is conducted. The tentative approach, the mode of 
bidding, the sort of pledges given, are all matters of some 
delicacy, and the number of those who really understand 
“the ropes’’ is kept judiciously small. Yet there is 
nobody possessing a fairly close acquaintance with the 
central offices and the party funds who is not aware of 
the essential facts of this sordid business. Not a few are 
able to give instances and close personal details. It is 
by no means in most instances a merely pecuniary 
bargain. Probably the most injurious political effects are 
the more subtle corruptions wrought by the expectations 
and attainments of honor-seekers. The servility of the 
present House of Commons is in no small measure 
attributable to the large proportion of its members fed 
with offices and honcrs. 

But injurious as is the bestowal of titles as a method 
of filling the party chest and promoting submission to the 
machine, the damage done by injecting fresh jets of 
snobbish sentiment into our local centres of opinion and 
their social institutions is of still graver import. The 
intelligent interpretation of the great democratic formula 
does not indeed require that “ equality ’’ shall take no 
account of human differences of worth any more than 
that “liberty ’’ shall have a correspondingly absolute 
connotation. But it does vitally depend upon valuations 
based upon intrinsic worth of personality, upon honor 
being given where honor is due. Now the bestowal of 
these “ honors ’’ flowing from the throne are a notorious 
violation of this wholesome rule. They hold up for 
honorable consideration men who have no claim to such 
consideration above their fellows, nay, in many instances 
they hold up men whose financial prosperity and pur- 
chasing power have been built on the oppression of their 
fellows. Their social and political importance thus 
acquired, and now fortified and as it were endorsed by 
royal favor, enables them to “lord it’ in the affairs of 
their native city and to control in a thousand ways men 
who are at least their equals in all the human powers and 
rights that ought to count in the conduct of affairs. 
Every sympathetic student of democracy is aware that the 
powers of rich business men, exercised over politics, 
society, education, religion, and all the medes of 
influencing the common mind, are the supreme problem 
for solution. In our country, more than in any other so- 
called democratic country, the sentiment of social 
“ degrees ’’ has lingered on from medieval times in all 
classes. Its survival and encouragement are a definite 
impediment in the attainment of any real equality. 
There are those who tell us that the wave of republican 
levelling which has moved so rapidly in Russia cannot 
confine its energy within any national limits. The spirit 
of Russia, intensely national in one aspect, is purely 
international in another. If rest and a tolerable security 
is to be won for the world, it can only come by the 
triumph of this movement of international democracy. 
Now the incompatibility between this movement and the 
prostitution of the dying sentiment of royalism to the 
pecuniary needs of astute party managers is felt by all 
decent democrats to be no longer tolerable. An honors 
list so indecently extended and composed can only be 
taken as one more evidence of the eclipse of all genuinely 
liberal ideas under the pressure of a barely concealed 
military autocracy. 





PETRIFIED REASON. 


Ir we counted up our actions for a single hour or day, 
there would probably be a preponderance of those that 
had not proceeded from a line of thought, and for which 
even we might be unable on the spur of the moment to 
state the latent reason. This is not to say that some of 
our acts are unreasonable. Long ago we or our ancestors 





worked out the pros and cons of certain behavior and 
predetermined classes of action from single instances, and 
for better or worse, we follow the ruling. Defenders of 
convention against rebels are certain that the wisdom of 
former ages is infallible, and that the cases decided by 
antiquity cannot profitably be reconsidered. Even when 
contemporary reason makes out a case against them, 
judgment is given against reason and in favor of the 
instinct to go on doing what has been done. 

No less do those who applaud instinct in the lower 
animals insist upon its infallibility, and some are so 
certain of the danger of alittlereasonthat they deny that 
the wise ape or insect has any reasoning faculty whatever. 
The homing pigeon or migrating plover may have a sense 
more wonderful than any of our five, but it must be 
denied the capacity to observe trees and rivers and coast- 
lines and to deduce direction from them. If animal 
instinct is anything like human instinct, this is to deny 
its lineage and to incur a large error in the first step of 
our inquiry into the meaning of instinct. 

Mr. Bingham Newland is one of those who will 
allow no connection between reason and instinct, and 
who attribute the infallibility of instinct to the absence 
of any grain of reason in the beings that practise it and 
live by it. ‘‘ Animals cannot reason,’’ he says in his book 
“What is Instinct?’”’? (Murray). “ Animals cannot 
reason; their actions are due to infallible subconscious 
mind.’ Under this term he includes not only the con- 
structive skill of a nesting bird, but the coloring of her 
eggs, the “ spiritual ecstasy ’’ that causes flowers to bloom 
and the laws of growth in a caterpillar. So wide and deep 
a generalization only needs a single instance to upset it. 
“Every thrush on every lawn,’’ says Mr. Newland, “ is 
modelled exactly on the same pattern.’’ We could tell 
him of one thrush we have seen cracking a snail on a 
terrace, and how the bird would take the molluse back a 
few steps every time it approached the edge in its 
hammering and was in danger of falling off. Was there 
no grain of reason in the act, and would every thrush 
have done the same? 

Some would ask for evidence of the infallibility of 
instinct. Sometimes the worm eludes the thrush. 
Numbers of nests are not so well hidden but the weasel 
finds them. Notoriously, millions of infallible little 
herrings perish, for each one that survives to perish 
later. Is chance the only rule, or is there sometimes an 
individual in advance of its fellows that reaps its reward 
in survival? Surely the rabbit has the power of choosing 
whether he shall run the gauntlet of the guns or stay to 
be devoured by the ferret Surely birds of a half- 
migratory habit choose between obeying the journeying 
or the stay-at-home instinct. 

We know how the vitality of the male bird breaks 
out in bright colors and in pugnacity, and we have been 
under the impression that the hen chooses the brightest 
or the bravest within her own power of attraction. We 
are now told, however, that birds cannot think, and 
therefore cannot scrutinize a mate Each knows its own 
by telepathy. Telepathy acting within a limited zone 
unites the flock in that wonderful unanimity shown by 
a flight of starlings; a stronger current of telepathy 
unites the mated couple. Here we find ourselves on 
firmer common ground than elsewhere. Apart from a. 
great many artificial considerations that vitiate the ideal 
marriage in civilized society, men and women choose one 
another by an instinctive telepathy that, according to 
the onlooker, has often little connection with reason or 
eugenic appeal. It would not on this account be fair to 
say that we do not choose our mates, and we feel sure 
that the same assumption against the bird is also wrong. 
If we have to acknowledge that one cock chaffinch is 
more handsome than another, we cannot set any bounds 
to the dowdiness from which chaffinch magnificence has 
come by slow degrees. If.we hear one of them sing @ 
slightly more elaborate song than the others, we see in 
progress the improvement of the infallible, and its 
accumulation by sexual selection. 

The special skill of each animal is obviously not the 
result of individual reason, though it can be the product 
of millions of ancestral experiences. Those who deny 
this, postulate senses and faculties not merely 
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different in degree but in kind from those which 
are the opportunities for our reason, and were the 
instruments by which our collective wisdom was proved 
and stored. No special faculty has been alleged with 
greater persistency than that of orientation. Mr. 
Newland calls it ‘‘ telesthesia—perception at a distance 
or power of vision transcending time and space.’’ The 
homing pigeon has it, and because it cannot fly in a fog, 
we are told that its ‘‘ subconscious perceptions’’ are 
dulled by certain atmospheric conditions. Migrating 
birds, on the other hand, fly best by night, because 
darkness is a condition favorable to telesthesia. The 
contention often enough made in varying terms has never 
received the seal of observation or of successful experi- 
ment. It has indeed been disproved in such cases as are 
susceptible to experiment. 

In its larger operations, orientation can be explained 
by an ability to see and feel and smell the sun, scarcely 
more acute than our own. Most human beings, even in 
the state of existence called civilization, can tell the 
quality of a north, south, east, or west wind without 
observing landscape or weather-cock. Many can tell the 
points of the compass in a new place without being aware 
of the data on which the judgment is based. Telzsthesia 
then can be expected not merely to transcend space, but 
to be better at long distances than short. It fails in the 
case of the carrier pigeon unless the bird has been trained 
from short flights up to long. It has been known to fail 
in the case of the hive bee within the two-mile radius 
that is popularly supposed to be that insect’s range of 
operations. We believe it was M. Forel who took bees 
from their hive near a city, and liberating them only a 
mile away in the streets, whither they had never flown 
to seek nectar, found them unable to return home. Nor 
is it true, as the author asserts, that the bee flies home 
in a “‘ bee-line.’’ If she finds a honey field to the north, 
and from that field finds another to the west, she comes 
home by the way she went out, and continues for a long 
time to take that crooked line both out and home. In 
time the line straightens, and it may be that some of the 
lines straight over sea taken by the birds on migration 
are the result of many short cuts across bays and seas 
when following ancient or existing coast-lines. 

Instinct is constant and infallible when conditions 
are constant. The wisdom of the bird is not proof 
against the attraction of the lighthouse ; the moth cannot 
resist the candle; when man wickedly guides the pro- 
cession of caterpillars into a circle, they wander round 
and round till they die. All these distractions are as 
much a part of nature as are the glow-worm and the 
angler-fish. Instinct must advance against them and 
conquer, as the bird undoubtedly is advancing, as the 
house martin and mouse have accommodated themselves 
to the ways of man, as the New Zealand parrot takes to 
feeding on the settlers’ sheep, as South American wood- 
peckers learn to live without trees. Unchangeable 
instinct would spell stagnation and death. Instinct 
founded on experience, and susceptible, however slowly, 
to new experience, is the only possible kind in a 
constantly changing world. 





Short Studies. 





THE POOL IN THE GARDEN. 


Ir is a garden of the symbolists, a place of grave and 
contemplative beauty. The trees and waters and the 
slanting lawns have an aspect whose loveliness seems hardly 
to partake of the physical. Rather, they are the thoughts 
of an exquisite melancholy made visible. 

I have spent long hours in this garden. I have walked 
beneath its trees and along the green alleys by the pool’s 
edge, yet the place has always seemed to me strange, and 
its beauty, though here around me, within touch, somehow 
distant. To the eye of one who looks upon it this garden 
has always the air of a place seen clearly from far off, 
the air of a distant landscape on a day of storm, 
when all at hand is dark beneath the clouds, but far off a 





single shaft of sunshine lights up the hills with a clarity 
that is almost supernatural. It was just this quality of 
clear-seen distance that the garden seemed mysteriously to 
possess. Perhaps the silence of the place helped to give 
color to the idea; for there was no more sound in it than 
can be heard rising from a- far-off, transiently sunlit 
landscape seen from under the ragged fringes of a storm. 
It was perpetually wrapped in a great quiet, a hush and 
calm that befitted a garden of symbolists, where the beauty 
of trees and lawns and waters seemed less than physically 
real, trembling, as it were, on the verge of non-existence, 
of annihilation in the utter sterility of unbodied spirit. 

Everything, as I walked by the pool to-day, was 
apparently the same. To right and left the huge wall of 
yellowing elm trees shut out the world. Their pale 
autumnal leaves contrasted with the lustrous darkness of 
the undeciduous trees . . . the great ilex with its spreading 
arms and the little pointed yews, standing stiff and orderly 
to make a barrier against the world in front at the garden’s 
foot. Above their black spikes there was a glimpse of low, 
distant hills. earth-brown or yellow with stubble. All was 
the same as ever it was; the passage of days made no differ- 
ence to the place, save that at the other pole of the year, 
spring would change the color of the elms and brighten the 
distant hills to green. 

All was the same, as I knew that, of course, it would 
be. And yet the fact surprised me. I had expected in a 
vague, irrational way that things would, somehow, have 
altered since yesterday. For since yesterday there had been 
an event; something had happened which, I felt, might 
have startled the garden’s immemorial calm. 

I walked along the green path at the water’s edge until 
I reached the steps that lead down into the pool. I stood 
there looking at them. Through the half-opaque water 
I could see how they came mounting up from the depths. 
The bottom steps were far out of sight in the leaden shadow- 
ness of that dim water. I could see only the last four, each 
a degree more distinct as the flight neared the surface, 
rising mysteriously out of the deep. At the head of the 
stairs was a little platform of stone almost at the surface 
of the water, an inch, perhaps, below. It was furred over 
with a greenish slime, and at the edges of the block hung 
little ropy stalactites of the stuff, only a little less trans- 
parent than the water in which they floated. 

Distinct in the middle of this little slippery plat of 
green was the sign for which I had come to look. It was 
nothing much, simply a row of small scratches, such as 
would be made by a nailed boot as it trod on the weedy 
surface. The dank covering had been scraped away and the 
freshly wounded stone showed white beneath. It was not 
much indeed . . . and yet my eyes remained fixed on those 
small white marks in a fascinated curiosity. I gazed stead- 
fastly, continuously, till the world swam black in my sight 
and there was nothing that had any more an existence 
except those bright scratches on the stone. They stood out 
vivid against the blackness, a focal point at which the whole 
reality of the world seemed for the moment to be concen- 
trated. Three twisted white scratches, carved like uncouth 
lettering upon the stone, a kabbalistic symbol signifying— 
what? Signifying the deepest of mysteries, death. 

Yes ; that was all he had left behind him of explanation 
or farewell, that cryptic letter printed by the hazard of his 
last step in the living world, his first step in the world of 
the dead. It seemed to me as I looked at it that there must 
surely be some profound significance in that last chance 
signature of a man already doomed, already passing out of 
life. For he must, of a certainty, have wished to leave 
some word, whether a curse or a blessing, to those with 
whom he had lived so long and whom in such haste he was 
now quitting. He had wished it, passionately, perhaps ; 
and yet he had had to go off and die, pathetically like a 
beast, without a word ; he had never learned to write. That 
was why it had seemed to me, fantastically enough, that his 
apology and all those thoughts, to which he was unable 
consciously to give a visible form, might be written by the 
pregnant wisdom of chance, clear to whosoever could read, 
in those strange characters scribbled there upon the stone. 

I pored over it wonderingly, searching for its meaning 
How should he, I asked myself, a man grown old and 
weather-worn in the farm’s seasonal round of labor, thus 
suddenly have summoned the despair to throw himself from 
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out of the placid monotony of life headlong into violent 
death? I groped helplessly for an answer. Those that had 
known the man could report nothing. The effect was 
manifest, but they could assign to it no cause. I tried to 
picture to myself the mind of this old man. What were 
the thoughts that worked towards the consummation of his 
poor unintelligible tragedy? But it was for me like probing 
in the void. I could draw no analogy between his mind 
and the minds, moulded by education and the long tradition 
of civility, that I could understand. There seemed to be 
no common ground, except a vague generic humanity, to 
connect their spirit with his. The symbol scratched on the 
step remained utterly meaningless: I could not understand. 

I looked round at the garden, wondering whether it 
could tell me anything I sought to know. It alone had 
witnessed death come to its calm pool. It had seen how the 
beauty, which had found self-expression in the physical 
form of life, had passed back into that perfected spiritual 
beauty which is nothing else than an utter annihilation. 
It had watched existence fade into that non-existence upon 
whose verge its loveliness seemed always to tremble. But 
I could read nothing there. Everything was, in itself, 
unchanged. Yet I feel that, in future, the garden will wear 
in my eyes an aspect of even greater unearthliness than of 
old. Its beauty will caus2 in me a sadness more piercing 
than the sadness of all those other beauties of the world, 
before which we feel, despairingly, our transience. A 
deeper melancholy will hang about the spot, even when the 
water of the pool stirs to the white shudder of naked limbs 
that dip into its coolness; even when its mirror reflects, 
gold-tinged in the early sunlight, the active splendor of 
young and beautiful bodies. Even the fullness of tumultuous 
physical life will not suffice to dispel that brooding far-away 
silence of contemplation in which the garden is wrapped. 
The quiet is too deep, for here, in this pool, contemplation 
has been made absolute in the stillness of annihilation—of 
death. 


Atpous Huxtey. 





Petters to the Editor. 


THE 
S1r,—The 

and Peace,”’ 
unmistakably 


TIME TO TRY LIBERALISM. 
illuminating article entitled ‘“ Vienna, Berlin 
appearing in the last issue of THE NATION, shows 
not only that the new situation in Russia is 
tending to loosen the ties that bind the Austrian Government 
to Prussian policy, but is awakening the democratic forces in 
both Germany and Austria. On the issue of the struggle so 
opened depend the fate of German militarism and the character 
of the peace that we can make. For until the democratic 
forces are triumphant the real menace of German militarism 
will remain, whatever the degree of our military success. 

What the article just mentioned does not deal with is the 
relation of our own policy, or absence of policy, to this struggle 
in the enemy countries. And I want to suggest that the state- 
ment of our war aims so far made not only does nothing to 
aid the forces which are so indispensable to our success, but 
tends to aid those opposing forces which it is our desire to 
destroy. 

We have, in one form or another, proclaimed our main war 
aims to be about as follows :— 


(1) The destruction of Prussian militarism. 

(2) The rearrangement of European frontiers on a basis 
of nationality. 

(3) “ War after the war’’ against German trade. 

We have emphasized the last by an Allied Conference on 
methods of carrying the policy into effect—a proof of serious- 
ness of intention not accorded to the other items. 

Now our censorship has so operated as to encourage in the 
enemy countries a maximum interpretation of this programme. 
That is to say, while papers of the “Morning Post’? and 
“National Review”’ order, with their “thorough” policy of 
crushing Germany now and in the future, have been allowed 
very free circulation here and abroad, organs favoring a Liberal 
interpretation of the above programme have been discriminated 
against as “pro-German.’’ With the result that the censorship 
has played the game of the German and Austrian militarist 
parties, by enabling them, on the strength of the statements of 
our reactionary Press, to argue in this wise :— 

“The destruction of German military power means that we are 
to be deprived in future of any effective method of national defence, 





and that we shall be at the mercy of any enemy that cares to 
affront us. We are fighting for the right to defend ourselves, the 
most elementary form of political freedom. 

“The liberation of subject nationalities 1s a euphemism for the 
dismemberment of Austria and the subjugation of German and 
Magyar minorities to hostile rule; while the economic programme 
of the Paris Conference is sufficient proof that our people and their 
children will be deprived of their fair opportunity in the world of 
that economic expansion so necessary for an increasing popula- 
tion. We must defend our right to those things with our own 
power.” 


It is not a question of whether this is a correct interpreta- 
tion of our aims but whether our policy has made it possible 
for the enemy Governments so to represent them, and what 
chance any democratic minority in Germany, or Liberal Home 
Rule minority in Austria had of making any headway whatever. 

The truth is that our general surrender to the temper of 
war-time has caused us to disregard as negligible the political, 
economic, and moral forces at work within the Central Empires. 
We have taken no trouble to utilize them for the purposes of 
our policy. 

Our method of meeting the danger of a Prussianized 
Central Europe has been based, first and last, upon setting up, 
athwart the German pathway to the East, independent States 
that should be able to resist the Austro-German pressure by the 
buttress of Russian power, reinforced by Italy and ourselves 
operating through the Mediterranean. 

Now—let us be undiplomatically honest—the whole mili- 
tary basis of this policy of ‘‘ independent States athwart the 
corridor,’”’ has collapsed. For even though Russian military 
assistance remain active during the war, Russia is going to be 
too absorbed in her own internal problems, during our genera- 
tion at least, to risk wars for the purpose of supporting the 
foreign policy of the old régime. We might create M. Miliu- 
koff’s independent Bohemia with its subject German popula- 
tion. But if, ten years hence, it found its position, side by side 
with a cohesive German Block of ninety millions odd, untenable, 
can we imagine the Russian Socialist Federal Republic, 
wrestling with inevitable internal difficulties and very probable 
reactionary movements, risking a succession of wars arising out 
of the complexities of Balkan politics? Does anyone any longer 
pretend that our policy in South-Eastern Europe, as it existed 
as late as the beginning of this year, is still practicable? 

What is the alternative? 

Let us imagine a new Paris Conference of the Allies 
meeting to consider among themselves the character of the 
‘* guarantees’’ which they expect not only to receive, but to 
give; and as a result of their deliberations making it plain 
that :— 

(1) The new Society of Nations which the Allies constitute 
will stand for the valid rights of a peaceful, law-abiding Germany 


go 
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as much as for those of a Belgium or a Serbia, and will pledge 

themselves to protect, not only the small State from aggression, 

but the great as well. 

**(2) The Allies will not attempt to remedy one wrong by 
creating another, in Austria or elsewhere. They are prepared to 
accept such modification of the old conceptions of national 
sovereignty and independence as may be necessary in order to 
make a real Society of Nations workable and the freedom of one 
State compatible with the welfare of another. 

**(3) A Germany or an Austria that is prepared to accept the 
obligations—freedom for subject peoples, some limitation of arma- 
ments, or what not—which attach to membership in the new inter- 
national society, will also be accorded its privileges: equality of 
economic opportunity in areas that have in the past been the 
cause of dissension, access to the sea, economic rights of way 
through foreign territory.” 

President Wilson, while still a neutral, proclaimed these 
as the things for which America would be prepared to stand. 
let the Allies proclaim them as the things for which they 
stand as belligerents. 

In shifting the discussion from immediate territorial 
readjustments to future international arrangements fixing 
Germany’s general world-position, the Allies would have this 
immense advantage: they would be dealing with matters in 
which the balance of forces is in their favor instead of against 
them. When we mike claims for large territorial rectifications, 
the Germans are in a position to remind us of the war-map; 
but when we come to the question of Germany’s future privi- 
leges in the world at large, we are entitled to say :— 

**The War Map may show in your favor; but you are absolutely 
unable to impose your will on any of your major enemies. We, 
the Western Allies, have created a Society of Nations, dominating 
not only Western Europe, but the whole of the New World, the 
whole of Africa, and virtually the whole of Asia. If you hold your 
conquests and create a militarized Mitteleuropa at the cost of 
exclusion from the privileges of such a Society of Nations, you will 
lose immeasurably more than you wiil gain.” 

The argument presented by such an alternative would 
appeal not only to everything that has in the past fought 
autocracy in the Central Empires—the Social Democrats, the 
subject nationalities, the Liberals—but to the great commercial 
and industrial interests that have heretofore supported 
imperialism. Commercial and industrial Germany would not 
lightly face permanent exclusion from, or unfavorable treat- 
ment in, South America, Asia, Africa. 

It comes to this: That in our international relationships 
we have neglected the larger part of the persuasive and coercive 
moral. forces by which society normally deals with the recalci- 
trant member, the criminal. The real social control in any 
community is not merely the threat of punishment—crime is 
often worst where the punishments are most ferocious—but the 
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positive advantages offered to every member in obeying the law 
and accepting its obligations. Not only do we say: ‘‘ Break 
the law and we will puiish you”; but we also say: “ Obey the 
law and we will see that it protects you, and that you enjoy its 
advantages.’’ And it is that half of the ‘‘sanction’’ which is 
probably the most operative. 

We have never made the equivalent offer to Germany in 
any definite form. We have, on the contrary, with our vague 
talk of “the destruction of German militarism’’ and our 
definite Paris Conferences for commercial differentiation against 
Germany, done the opposite. If the moral and social forces 
which we employ in one relationship were employed in the 
other, there can be no doubt that, sooner or later, large groups 
within the Central Empires would re-act to them. 

It is time we tried a Liberal policy.—Yours, &c., 

A. 

June 7th, 1917. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE AUSTRIAN SLAV. 

Sir,—As an old Liberal and a constant reader of THE 
NATION, I greet the arrival of your journal in these distant 
parts with much pleasure. But the pleasure has sometimes been 
mingled with disappointment, because there have lately been 
occasional remarks in its pages which suggest that, if THE 
NATION represents British Liberalism, British Liberalism is 
out of sympathy with some of the wider issues of the war. I 
refer especially to the dismemberment of the Austrian Empire, 
which I have found, at times, viewed in your journal with but 
half-hearted approval. I am writing this letter partly to express 
the feelings which these views produce in some of us who are 
working abroad, and partly to bring before the notice of your 
readers a very important movement, whose existence seems to 
be but little recognized either in England or elsewhere. I allude 
to the so-called Serbian Army in Russia, which is composed of 
volunteers, almost all Austrian Slavs—Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes—who have been prisoners of war in this country. 
Owing, no doubt, to the name, which is not a happy one, a 
good deal of confusion exists between this army and the Serbian 
Army at Salonika. In the hospital to which I am attached all 
the orderlies are soldiers from this volunteer army, but we find 
that even by Russians they are usually supposed to be Serbs of 
Serbia, which, of course, they are not. If a “Serbian”’ officer 
is introduced to any of our compatriots, from highly-placed 
diplomats downwards, the conversation is usually opened by 
some such question as the following: “ What is it like in Serbia 
at this time of year?”’ or “‘ What is your King doing now?”’ and 
when he says he does not know they are surprised! At first 
it was, no doubt, wise to keep the movement shrouded in 
obscurity, but now, when undoubtedly the main facts concern- 
ing it are well known to the German and Austrian authorities, 
the only result is to prevent the growth of public sympathy with 
its consequent political influence. The number of volunteers 
cannot be given, but it is very considerable. The movement 
began wholly among the prisoners themselves without any pres- 
sure whatever from the Rvueésians. It was not prompted to any 
extent by the desire of the prisoners to escape from privations. 
Austrian prisoners, especially those of Slav race, have always 
been well treated in Russia, and not a few volunteer soldiers 
have stated that, from the material point of view, their condi- 
tion had changed rather for the worse than the better since they 
ceased to be prisoners. The first members of the volunteer 
army were all prisoners of, more or less, long standing, many 
having been from one to two years in Russia. Now they often 
come almost direct!y from the front. One young officer, for 
instance, when he left his home near the Adriatic, told his 
people that he would shortly be fighting on the other side, and 
his designs were so far favored by fate that in three weeks he 
was a prisoner and applying to join the “‘Serbian’’ Army. It 
is not in all cases that opportunities of surrender arise so 
rapidly, and the lives of many would-be rebels are lost fighting 
for their oppressors. An officer assured me recently that he 
believed there was scarcely an officer or private of Slav blood 
in the Austrian ranks who was not on the look-out for a chance 
of surrender and willing to take up arms on the other side. 
Allowing for a certain amount of exaggeration in this state- 
ment, it is no doubt true in the main, and shows that the great 
mass of Austrian Slavs have reached the last limits of endur- 
ance. This means that they have felt justified in breaking their 
oaths of allegiance, that they have deliberately given up any 
prospect of returning to their homes until there is a radical 
alteration in the Austrian Empire, and that they are taking 
risks in fighting for the Allies which are not run by the ordinary 
combatants. One of the “Serbian ’”’ divisions distinguished 
itself by magnificent fighting in the Dobrudja against heavy 
odds, but, owing to want of support by the Ally on one wing, 
the results were disastrous and the losses very severe. It is 
a known fact that many of the wounded left on the battlefield 
on that occasion killed each other to avoid falling into the hands 
of the enemy. 

Is it possible to believe that any form of “Home Rule” 
under the Hapsburgs can heal a breach so wide and of such 
Jong standing as that which exists between the Austrian Slave 
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and the Austro-Hungarian Government? The bitterness of the 
different nationalities among themselves which has for so long 
paralyzed all general progress, the universal and inveterate 
policy of both Church and State of playing one conflicting party 
against another, and of working exclusively for objects of their 
own and not for the good of the governed, all make it almost 
impossible that local autonomy of any kind would be successful 
or be loyally accepted by either side. 

In an editorial note to a letter by Mr. Paolo Odovie, in 
your issue of Febru: ry 24th—a back number indeed, but one 
not long since received here—you state “we are not satisfied 
that the real wishes of the Croats can be ascertained during 
the war.” Surely it is just this present war which has given 
to the Croats—to the younger generation at least—the chance 
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of showing in no equivocal fashion that what they require is 
separation from the Empire. This is the important point. Such 
questions as what are to be the relations of the nationalities 
to each other and to the present Kingdom of Serbia are still 
points of difference and questions to be discussed later. It is 
not the Jugo-Slavs only who have seized the present occasion 
to break with the Empire; Tchechs also volunteered for the 
‘Serbian’? Army in numbers, and now have a_ similar 
organization of their own. 

In the new world in which we seem to be living since the war 
broke out nothing strikes one more, when in a foreign country, 
than the manner in which old barriers and old conventions 
between nations have broken down. The saying “we are all 
members one of another’’ seems applicable, at least to the 
Allied countries, as it never was before. On all sides we see 
a curious mixing up of nationalities, and the part played by 
Engiand and France is specially striking. Everywhere we find 
French and English, envoys from their own countries, doing 
unobtrusive werk, speeding up the machinery in backward 
countries, training men, bringing aid, medical and sanitary, and 
introducing incidentally the ideas and methods of Western 
Democracy. 

One of the fundamental causes of the war was undoubtedly 
the antagonism of Germans and Slave, and the determination 
of the former to keep back the rising Slav ocean, and to ensure 
the maintenance of German influence and German domination. 
It seems as if the result will be, not the enslavement, but the 
universal liberation of the Slavs. It is for Britain, whose influ 
ence is now so widespread and whose actions are generally 
viewed with admiration and appreciation, to take part in making 
this liberation complete, and in aiding the establishment of new 
States and new systems on the lines of justice and right. It is 
to be hoped that regard for the friendly relations which have 
generally existed between Austria-Hungary and this country, as 
well as the recognition of the many good qualities of both 
Austrian-Germans and Magyars, will not hinder our insisting 





on the drastic treatment which alone can end an intolerable 
situation. May Britain regain once more the reputation she 
enjoyed throughout Europe in the days of Gladstone of being 
the friend and champion of oppressed nationalities !—Yours, & 

F. May DICKINSON BERRY. 


Odessa. April 26th, 1917. 


WHAT IS A JEW? 

S1r,—May I venture to point out that, in your artic le on 
‘‘ What is a Jew?” you have given a presentment of our faith 
which has little or no relation in fact? 

Those of us who read THE NATION regularly are accustomed 
to find in your columns evidence of sympathetic insight which 
helps you to reproduce faithfully the inwardness of every 
movement. In your article of June 2nd you have dogmatized 
as to our fundamental beliefs and have altogether misunder 
stocd them. 

You ask whether, since Judaism means so little to the non- 
Zionistie school, “is it worth the cost of preserving it?’’ But 
to us, Judaism holds within itself the foundation of a univer- 
salistie religion which shall gradually “cover the world with 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.’’ 

We hold that the doctrines of the Unity and Omnipresence 
of God, of the power of communion, of personal responsibility, 
of the ultimate triumph of good over evil, of the supreme 
importance of right« 
the ancient Hebrew prophets, are doctrines which will, in time, 
have universal recognition. 

We contend that the possible improvement in economic 
freedom, with which religious development is undoubtedly con- 
nected, will be, in a large measure, based on the Jewish con 
ceptions of the consecration of all parts of human life, of the 
responsibility of the individual for the realization of good, of 


ousness—that these doctrines, taught by 





social righteousness and Divine justice. 

You declare that we cannot claim to be a spiritual brother- 
hood—apart from our tribal obligations—since we have only 
made one Jewish male convert. Your statistics are peculiarly 
inaccurate. But, apart from the number of Jewish proselytes, 
we, as God’s witnesses, believe that the steadfast devotion of 
our brotherhood to the ideals of Judaism throughout the a 
has been a strong formative influence in creating the spiritual 
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conceptions of vast numbers of men and women in Western 
countries to-day. With the simplification of all Western creeds, 
with the closer identification of religious and secular life, we 
notice a gradual approximation to the teachings of our faith. 
You insist that “our whole body of tradition, ceremony, and 
rule is the heritage of the seed of Abraham, and of no other 
stock on earth.’’ Do you forget that the Sabbath principle was 
given to the world by the Jews? We Liberals, at any rate, find 
in many of the ancient ceremonials, to which we are devoted, 
a modern and universal message, and it is mainly for this 
reason that we retain our devotion. 

Are you aware that, for example, among our holy days 
we have the Day of Atonement, which can bring every human 
being, by his own efforts, into harmony with the life of his 
Creator; the Pentecost Festival, which emphasizes the con- 
nection between religion and morality; the Passover, which 
consecrates the ideal of liberty? Do these conceptions belong 
to one tribe? Are they of no use to Western nations? 

Moreover, all sections of our community value the ancient 
ceremonials, not as ends in themselves, but as aids to holiness. 
They do not desire, as you suggest, to “ forget their origin and 
traditions,’’ but they do desire to remain a separate brother- 
hood, just for the purpose which you would deny to them, that 
of spreading their message throughout the peoples. They see 
that the human race advances in groups, and it is in these 
groups that intensity of faith is generated. They would include 
in their groups all to whom their message is acceptable, and 
who are prepared to share their obligations. So we would con- 
tinue to bear our testimony until we see the Unity of God and 
the sanctity of Life universally acknowledged.—Yours, &c., 

Lity H. Montaau. 

12, Kensington Palace Gardens, W. 

June 8rd, 1917. 


JUDAISM, RELIGION, AND NATIONALITY. 

Srr,—The present difference between the leaders of 
Judaism, as to whether a pied a terre is essential to it, or 
whether a new Jerusalem of pure idea is wholly to supersede 
the original earthly city, gives the clearest illustration of a con- 
troversy bound up in the nature of our civilization, but one 
which of late we have tried to ignore. Judaism is the mother- 
in-law of Europe. In some degree, the younger generation must 
repeat the experience of the elder. For us, Lord Hugh Cecil 
raised the issue clearly the other day when he boldly declared 
nationality and Christianity to be incompatible. The ordinary 
professional man, statesman or cleric, is unwilling to face the 
possibility of such a disquieting difference. But lately we were 
told authoritatively that it is “rhetoric, not law,’’ to say that 
Christianity is part of the law of England. This is a recognition 
of facts, but one which the adherents of an established creed, 
lay or clerical, would oppose, if only because of the vexation 
that conscientious obection has caused them. Is it not time that 
those less committed to a cause should, in the face of these 
numerous topical indications of crisis, ask themselves honestly : 
What is the relation of religion to nationality? 

It seems clear that Judaism survived its violent and total 
loss of territory simply because the great moral force of 
Pharisaism cut itself clear of the doomed ship of State. Before 
the fall of Jerusalem the Judaism that we know to-day, a 
society among every nation, lived on strong in its inheritance 
from the past and its immediate brotherhood. The nationalistic 
zealots, the established Sadducees, perished in the defeat of the 
State, and, had they alone comprised Judaism, to-day it would 
be numbered with Assyria and Egypt. The supreme test as to 
whether a nation stands for aught save material values, is to 
cut it off from its territory. It will then either vanish, or be 
sublimated into a church. Alas! the history of the Middle Ages 
showed the process inverted; a Church, through territory, 
attempting to become a material Empire. But the clock cannot 
be put back, and to-day Judaism, our present law of the land, 
and our future hope for the nations, all ask us if, in the near 
future, religion is not about to challenge the lower loyalty and 
so transcend the nation.—Yours, &c., 

H. F. HEARD. 

153, Church Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

June 5th, 1917. 


A WAR LEVY UPON CAPITAL. 

Srir,—Pray allow me space to protest against the amazing 
statements and proposals contained in your article upon “A 
War Levy upon Capital.” 

Do you really believe in the “ surplus wealth which war emer- 
gencies and bad finance have thus brought into being’’? If you 
do, then it follows that a government can create wealth by ‘‘ war 
and bad finance.’’? I thought that war—even when accompanied 
by good finance—only destroyed wealth ; and yet you say again: 
** Several thousand millions will have been created by war 
conditions.”’ 

The facts are entirely different. No “wealth” has been 
‘created’? by the war. A very few men may be richer, but 
ninety-nine “‘ propertied men” out of one hundred are poorer, 





and most of them very much poorer. With each successive 
War Loan the nominal value of all other stocks and shares has 
fallen, and their real value has fallen still more. I would 
maintain, indeed, that the 3,000 millions of war stocks has 
added nothing to the real value of the securities owned by 
inglishmen. In other words, the war has been paid for so far 
almost entirely by the propertied classes; and, in addition, they 
have to pay a five-shillings income-tax. 

So far the wage-earners have borne no appreciable share of 
the cost of the war, since their contributions to indirect taxes 
have been much more than covered by ‘‘ war bonuses.” In fact, 
their share of the national income is far.larger than it was 
three years ago. 

“To say that “the moneyed men of this country have taken 
from their country the utmost farthing which the economic situa- 
tion enabled them to take’’ is demonstrably untrue. Special 
Acts of Parliament prohibit the raising of working-class rents, 
or of mortgage interest rates, although, as you know, the cost 
of house repairs has doubled. Under recent orders it is barely 
possible for grocers to make a profit which will cover their 
expense. Railway shareholders do not even get the nominal 
dividends which they got three years ago, and they see the 
Government playing ducks and drakes with their property. 
The same may be said of shareholders in gas companies and 
breweries. 

The “‘inflation,’’ of which you rightly speak, means in effect 
that a man who used to get £10 from his railway investment, 
possibly a life’s savings, only gets about £6 or £7. 

I have some claim to speak on this point, for the first 
responsible protest against the inflation of the currency by the 
issue of Treasury Notes unsupported by gold was made nearly 
two years ago by a Committee of Economists to which I have 
been acting as Hon. Secretary.—Yours, &c., 

J. E. ALLEN. 

23, Cottenham Park Road, Wimbledon, 8.W. 

June 4th, 1917. 


[The context in our article makes it clear that we did 
not make the absurd suggestion that the aggregate of national 
wealth was increased by the war, but that in speaking of the 
creation of wealth we were referring to the body of monetary 
claims on wealth. With Mr. Allen’s repudiation of the charge of 
excessive profiteering we will deal more fully in our next issue. 
About inflation we can only say that Mr. Allen does not appear 
to us to have the least idea either of the nature of or the dimen- 
sions of that process.—Ep., THE NATION.] 


Srr,—I think your article entitled “A War Levy upon 
Capital”’ is characterized by something less than your usual 
regard for the facts. There is much to be said against the 
taxation of capital, not merely on the ground of the interests 
of its owners, but from the point of view of the nation as a 
whole, which owes the comparative ease with which it has 
stood the present financial strain, mainly to the vast accumu- 
lations of capital made in the generation before the war. But 
into that I do not propose to go. What I think unworthy of 
you is the assumption made all through your article that the 
“ propertied ciasses’’ generally have secured something which 
you call a “war loot”’ during the last three years. Surely 
the exact reverse is notoriously the fact. A very small number 
—5 per cent. or less, I should imagine—of the whole number 
of persons owning capital have received very large returns 
on their capital and made great increases of it. Their 
case is, or should be, dealt with by the Excess Profits Tax, 
which should be rearranged if it does not obtain a proper return 
from them. But the other 95 per cent. of those who live wholly 
or partly on the returns from their own or their parents’ 
savings, have had precisely the opposite experience. In practi- 
cally all cases they have seen the capital value of their stocks 
and shares immensely reduced, while many of their dividends 
have ceased or been greatly diminished. And at the same time 
their taxes have been more than doubled. And if they are 
professional men they have not received any additional salaries 
to compensate them, as the wage-earning classes have rightly 
been compensated, for the great rise in the cost of living. 
Indeed, they have often, as happens in the case of the writer 
of this letter, seen their earnings reduced by 50 per cent. They 
have given their young men in an even larger proportion than 
the working man to the supreme eall; and, owing to the high 
mortality among officers, have even more often made the 
supreme sacrifice. 

And yet you write as if they had known none of the suffer- 
ings of the war, and derived great profit from it, so that you 
feel moved to call upon them to surrender their “loot’’! Is 
this fair, reasonable, or in any sort of relation to the truth? 
Many of your readers are owners of capital. I imagine they 
will almost all tell you that their recent experiences have been 
not of “loot’’ but of losses of every kind: capital, income, 
and power of earning. 

But I am not writing to make any appeal for pity on their 
behalf or on mine. I do not think many capitalists, great or 
small, have any more than other people grudged their sacrifices 
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for the cause. They have made no complaint of high taxation, 
hard as many of them have been hit by it. But I do think 
they may fairly resent an argument for further taxation of an 
unprecedented kind, based on the absurdly false assumption 
that the years of the war have been for them years of fatness 
and prosperity.—Yours, &c., 
MODERATE CAPITAL. 
June 5th, 1917. 


[We will recur to this subject 
NATION. } 


next week.—EpD., THE 


‘ 
PLEBISCITES. 
S1r,—On page 210 of your last issue you say :— 
, I oD re . - 

“In a plébiscile everything may turn on the definition of the 
area affected—i.e., is Alsace-Lorraine one area, voting en bloc, or 
is it three?” 

Whatever may be the case with Courland, Lithuania, Posen, 
or Galicia, there is another matter of perhaps even greater 
importance in relation to Alsace-Lorraine. Hundreds of 
thousands of the original inhabitants of the territories 


annexed by Germany in 1871 have left their native 
land rather than stay under an alien flag; other hun- 
dreds of thousands of Germans have migrated to take 
the place of those who have left. The government of 


the annexed 


territory has been 
solely in the 


conducted chiefly or 
interests, not of the original inhabitants, 
but of those Germans who have come into the Reichsland 
and of the German Empire as a whole. Are the swarms 
of officials and their associates and dependents (chiefly Prus- 
sians) who have made life in the annexed territory so bitter 
a thing to the native population, to vote on the future of the 
provinces, while those who have left the country because of 
alien domination have no voice in that future? Can the people, 
either of France or of Alsace-Lorraine, be expected to agree 
to that?—Yours, &c., 

HENRY J. COWELL. 
49, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 8. 

June 4th, 1917. 


STATE PURCHASE v. PROHIBITION. 
S1r,—Dean Fry wisely makes no attempt to show that pur- 
chase would stop the waste of food material in the present 
scarcity or conserve the earnings of the workers in face of the 
high cost of living. 
emergency measure. 
courage to impose 


It has, in fact, little or no value as a war 
It would neither inspire the Cabinet with 
prohibition, where national requirements 
eall for it; nor induce the workers to withdraw their threat to 
down tools if prohibition were attempted. 

As a means, however, to the gradual attainment of prohibi- 
tion, through the operation and extension of local veto, it may 
be argued that purchase might induce our unreformed Parlia- 
ment to confer the powers of local option, and would remove 
from local electors much ground for hesitation in exercising 
local veto. But a consideration of the practical difficulties, so 
ably exposed by Mr. J. M. Henderson, M.P., in his letter in the 
“Pall Mall Gazette’’ of May 21st, and of the hindrances that 
would inevitably be offered by the dead weight of the Treasury’s 
interests in maintaining the trade when purchased, may well 
persuade reformers to wait and see what a new Parliament may 
offer.—Yours, &c., 


D. B. McLAREN. 


Minehead. June 4th, 1917. 


S1r,—To the Dean of Lincoln’s three assumptions it is only 
necessary to oppose facts to prove the unsoundness of his case. 
He assumes that public opinion, while condemning drink, is 
not prepared to accept prohibition, and will not attend public 
meetings in numbers to demand it. The facts are that over 
2,000,000 adults have petitioned the Government, and that more 
people attend temperance meetings to-day than ever before. 
In Lincolnshire a two-thirds vote has 
prohibition. 

He assumes that the U.K.A. programme is not likely soon 
to commend itself to the nation. The fact is the U.K.A. prin- 
ciple is cushioned in Statute Law for Scotland, and that the 
principle has been accepted repeatedly by the nation by a large 
majority. It was the House of Lords, and not public opinion, 
which defeated the Local Option Bill of 1908! 

He assumes that local option precludes compensation. 
fact is that a fourteen years’ time limit 
Scottish Bill. 

He assumes that State purchase implies something approach- 
ing prohibition. The fact is no leading statesman has eaid so. 
He assumes that State purchase would end private interest. 
The fact is it would multiply such interests.—Yours, &c., 
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BY-ELECTIONS UNDER P.R. 


S1r,—In dealing with the problem of by-elections under 
Proportional Representation, you suggest two solutions: (1) 
that a substitute should be voted for along with the member ; 
and (2) that the whole constituency should be polled and a 
new member elected by a simple majority vote. The first solu- 
tion is, as you observe, better suited to the continental system 
of voting en bloc for a party list than to our own system; for, 
though your suggestion that the electors who signed the nomina- 
tion form of the late member should choose a substitute would 
meet the difficulty of undue complication for the voter, such a 
method of election would not fulfil the purpose for which by- 
elections are chiefly valued, of providing a useful test of the 
trend of opinion in the country. Against the second solution 
it has often been urged that to poll the whole constituency when 
a single vacancy occurred would simply result in a minority 
party losing a seat to which it was entitled. This is a danger, 
but it is by no means improbable that a convention would grow 
up in favor of allowing a minority candidate to be returned, 
as happened in the famous by-election at Manchester in 1883 
(when the system of minority representation known as the 
Limited Vote was in use for large urban constituencies). Here 
again, however, much of the test value of the election would 
be lost; an equally serious objection to the plan of polling 
the whole constituency lies in the great increase in turmoil and 
expense entailed by an election over a much larger area. 

What is needed is a solution which shall preserve the value 
of the by-election as a test of popular feeling, while minimizing 
the expense and trouble. There is a third suggestion (due to 
Mr. Joseph King) now in the field, which seems worthy of con- 
sideration, because it is favored by many of the leading sup- 
porters of P.R. 


According to this, each of the constituencies 
would be 


subdivided into wards, and each member, 
election and in order of election, would select a ward 
own. 


after 

as his 
Then, when his retirement or death necessitated a by- 
election, that ward only and not the whole constituency would 
be polled. The Report of the Royal Commission on Electoral 
Systems (1910) condemns this suggestion, chiefly on the grounds 
that (1) any expedient for deciding the order of choice as 
between candidates elected at the same count would be purely 
arbitrary ; (2) that a member might owe his return entirely to 
support in one ward and yet be compelled by fortune to sit for 
another; and (3) that a by-election would still be no guide to 
the movement of political feeling, as there would be no com- 
parative figures for the previous general election, by which to 
judge the result. In answer to the first of these contentions, it 
may be peinted out that the plan of deciding the order of 
choice according to the order of election does provide a rough- 
and-ready system, which, though not perfect, is fair enough. 
The two other arguments vould be met by making it necessary 
for the returning officer to count separately and publish the 
votes recorded in each ward at the general election, for if 
this were done it is absurd to suppose that Member A would 
deliberately choose to represent a ward almost entirely com- 
posed of supporters of Member C; while the value of the by- 
election as a test of popular feeling would be retained by com- 
paring the votes cast with those cast at the general election. 
A ward would be about the size of one of our present single- 
member constituencies. 

None of the solutions to the by-election problem under P.R. 
is ideal; but some such plan as this would seem to be practic- 
able. It might, perhaps with advantage, be combined with a 
diminution in the number of by-elections, for instance by no 
longer requiring re-election on taking or changing office.— 
Yours, &c., 

EILEEN POWER. 


Girton College. Cambridge. May 5th, 1917. 





Poetrp. 


THE UNFOLDING OF CONSCIENCE. 
Your face this year is like a summer night 
On northern moorlands. There the moons grow old 
In fruitless warfare with the lingering gold 
Of long-drawn eves whose gazes still are bright 
To greet the dawn. Here half-obliterate light 
From childhood’s gloaming halts to hail the untold 
Magical morrow of love; your eyes are cold 
As moonbeams dying in their dawn-struck flight. 





O might I kiss your slumbering youth awake 
As mothers kiss their babes from sleep, and see 
Your hands enclose, with calm authority, 
Those keys of good and evil, divinely given, 
And no dark shame, and no estrangement break 
Between the earlier and the later heaven. 


Epira ANNE STEWART. 
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Tue “Nation”? Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“ After-War Problems.’’ By the Earl of Cromer and Others. 
(Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Statesmanship of Wordsworth: an Essay.’””’ By A. V. 
Dicey. (Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“The Way of Peace.”” By H. Fielding-Hall. (Hurst & 
Blackett. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Letters About Shelley.’’ Edited by R. S. Garnett. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Mr. Teddy.” By E. F. Benson. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

“L’Orient Méditerranéen.’”” Par André Duboseq. (Paris: 
Perrin. 2 fr. 50.) 

“L’Eclaireuse.”’ Roman. Par René Star. (Paris: Calmann- 
Lévy. 3 fr. 50.) 

* * “ 


‘ 


“ Gor,” observes a writer in the “ Hamburger Fremden- 
blatt,”” commenting on Mr. Balfour’s visit to the United 
States, “is a recreation which seems inseparable from Eng- 
lish statesmanship. It requires the patience of an angel, 
superhuman endurance, and an equable temperament.”’ And 
the same writer explains Sir George Buchanan’s success as 
British Ambassador at Petrograd by his passion for golf, “ if 
one can speak of passion in connection with this cold game 
of meadow billards.” I fancy that this devotion to golf is 
true of statesmen of the present, but if the evidence to be 
found in the world of books counts for anything, the states- 
men and, in particular, the diplomatists of the past had 
another favorite recreation. It was whist. Indeed, Charles 
Lever went so far as to assert that ‘to attain eminence as a 
statesman or politician a man must be a good whist-player,”’ 
and in proof of his assertion he cited a string of names from 
Fox and Metternich to Cavour and Lytton. Lever made a 
close study of Metternich’s methods at whist. Metternich’s 
game, Lever thought, was characteristic of his country. “It 
was patient, cautious, and never fully developed till the last 
card was played,’ but the player grew easily tired, and 
“very seldom could sit out more than twelve or fourteen 
rubbers.”’ Metternich felt his weakness, and admitted “ that 
there was as much art in whist as in diplomacy.” The name 
of Talleyrand, Metternich’s great opponent, is clesely linked 
with whist. It was he who rebuked a young man who boasted 
of his ignorance of the game, with the remark: “Quelle 
triste vieillesse vous vous préparez!” Yet Abraham Hay- 
ward, in his essay on “ Whist and Whist Players ’’—what an 
admirable pedestrian essayist Hayward was, and how read- 
able he remains—says that “ Talleyrand was far from a good 
player, and, as might have been anticipated, unduly prone 
to finessing and false cards.”’ 

a * * 

Wuist in the world of books has not had justice 
done to it, and now that it has been superseded by bridge it 
is probable that it will never receive the treatment it 
deserves. For whist is a bookish game in more than one 
sense. It can be taught in books, and it has an extensive 
literature of its own, including some great unfinished 
treatises. One of these latter, ‘La Doctrine de la Finesse,” 
by M. Deschapelles, is described by Hayward as “a frag- 
ment which makes us regret the want of his great work as 
we regret the lost books of Livy or the unreported speeches 
of Bolingbroke.” It has been, besides, a favorite with many 
of our leading men of letters. The earliest mention of the 
game is to be found in the “ Motto” of John Taylor, the 
water-poet. It found a laureate in 1791, for in that year 
Alexander Thomson gave to the world “ Whist: a Poem in 
Twelve Cantos.”’ I have no doubt that the latter poem 
deserves the attention of vollectors if not also of readers, 
though Hayward classes “the poetry as feeble, the history 
incorrect, and the whist not over-sound.’’ Perhaps the best 
description of a whist party in English poetry is to be found 
in Crabbe’s “The Borough,” where the mingled satisfaction 
and hostility of the contending parties are well rendered :— 

“ Pleased, the fresh packs on cloth of — they see, 
And seizing handle with preluding glee: 
They draw, they ait, they shuffle, cut, and deal, 
Like friends assembled, but like foes they feel." 
* * - 


Wuist is continually cropping up in fiction, though few 
parties are described in the detail that one would like. Some- 
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times the game ends dramatically enough. In ‘‘ Tom Jones,” 
Sophia Western, Lady Bellaston, Lord Fellamar, and Tom 
Edwards are “‘ in the last game of their rubbers’? when Tom 
Edwards makes the announcement that Jones has been killed 
ina duel. “Sophia, who had just began todeal . .. . 
stopped her hand, and listened with attention, but no sooner 
had he arrived at the latter part of the story than she began 
to deal again; and, having dealt three cards to one and 
seven to another and ten to a third, at last dropped the rest 
from her hand, and fell back in her chair.’’ In the same 
novel, Nightingale explains that he dismissed his footman 
for the crime of having invited three other “gentlemen of 
the cloth” to a game of whist, and during its progress ‘ spilt 
a quantity of porter” on “my best Hoyle, which cost me a 
guinea.” Harry Warrington in “The Virginians” was a 
great whist-player. It will be remembered that once, at 
Tunbridge Weils, Lord Chesterfield “dropped six hundred 
to him,” and the Earl of March a still larger sum. But 
Harry’s luck did not last, and his devotion to play landed 
him in a sponging-house. 
* * * 

Dickens’s gallery of portraits includes a number of 
whist-players. The Artful Dodger is one of them, and it 
may be remembered that, when playing dummy in Fagin’s 
den, he is commended for “ wisely regulating his play by the 
result of his observations on his neighbors’ cards” before 
they played them. The more ingenuous Mr. Pickwick was 
a confirmed player. He and Mrs. Wardle opposed Mr. 
Miller and the fat gentleman in Dingley Dell :— 

“The rubber was conducted with all that gravity of 
deportment and sedateness of countenance which befit the 
pursuit entitled ‘ Whist ’—a solemn observance to which, as 
it appears to us, the title of ‘game’ has been very irrever- 
ently and ignominiously applied.” 

Yet so exciting did it prove to the fat gentleman that, at its 
conclusion, “he retired into a corner, and remained per- 
fectly mute for one hour and twenty-seven minutes.” 
Undeterred by this adventure, Mr. Pickwick, later in his 
career, allowed himself to be drawn into a game at Bath 
with “three thorough-paced female card-players.” It was 
an uncomfortable party for Mr. Pickwick :— 

“If he played a wrong card, Miss Bolo looked a small 
armory of daggers. If he stopped to consider which was the 
right one, Lady Snuphanuph would throw herself back in 
her chair and smile, with a mingled glance of impatience 
and pity, to Mrs. Colonel Wugsby, at which Mrs. Colonel 
Wugsby would shrug up her shoulders, and cough, as much 
as to say she wondered whether he would ever begin. Then 
at the end of every hand Miss Bolo would inquire with a 
dismal countenance and reproachful sigh why Mr. Pickwick 
had not returned that diamond, or led the club, or roughed 
the spade, or finessed the heart, or led through the honor, 
or brought out the ace, or played up to the king.” 

* * x 

TROLLOPE, an eager whist-player, introduced the game 
into his novels. His best rubber is in ‘The Bertrams,” 
though there Trollope follows his irritating practice 
of labelling instead of naming his characters, and 
we meet a Mrs. King Garded and a Miss Ruff. 
Trollope resented the dramatic version of his novel, “ Ralph, 
the Heir,’’ which Charles Reade wrote for the stage, and it 
is recorded that the two authors “frequently took part in 
a game of whist at the Garrick without exchanging one word 
with each other.” Bulwer-Lytton was another novelist who 
had an enthusiasm for whist. Parson Dale in “ My Novel” 
was so devoted to the game that he was angered “even by 
his adversaries’ mistakes,” and he might be heard “ with 
elevated voice and agitated gestures, laying down the law 
and quoting Hoyle.”” James Payn, a novelist now less read 
than either Trollope or Lytton, wrote a story called “A Very 
Quiet Rubber,” showing how even a zeal for whist does not, 
in all cases, exorcize the spirit of snobbery. Sarah Battle is, 
of course, the most famous of all whist heroines, and Lamb’s 
whist-parties gathered together some of the most famous men 
of letters of his time. In an earlier age, Gibbon used to 
play his “three rubbers with pleasure,” and _ bitterly 
resented the Swiss habit of “interdicting even whist” on 
Communion Sunday. But time would fail me to tell of the 
authors who found refreshment and lost money at whist. 
Horace Walpole was in advance of his age in thinking the 
game tedious. A majority of present-day readers would 
agree with his verdict that whist and the novels of 
Richardson are “the two dullest things we have.” 

PENGUIN, 
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Rediews. 


WORDSWORTH’S POLITICS. 
“The Statesmanship of Wordsworth.” By A. V. Dicey. 


(Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. net.) 





“Just for a handful of silver he left us.’”’ Browning was 
asked if he really meant the figure in “The Lost Leader” 
for Wordsworth, and he admitted that, though it was not 
a portrait, he had Wordsworth vaguely in his mind. We 
do not nowadays believe that Wordsworth changed his 
political opinions in order to be made distributor of stamps 
for the county of Westmoreland, or even (as he afterwards 
became in addition) for the county of Cumberland. Nor 
did Browning believe this. He did believe, however, that 
Wordsworth was a turncoat, a renegade—a poet who began 
as the champion of liberty and ended as its enemy. This 
is the general view, and it seems to us to be unassailable. 
If Mr. Dicey resents it, this is, in our opinion, because 
Mr. Dicey is not a particularly good judge of liberty. Has 
he not withstood it in our own time? He attempts to 
portray Wordsworth in the present book as a sort of early 
Mazzini—one who “by many years anticipated, thought 
out, and announced the doctrine of Nationalism, which 
during at least fifty years of the nineteenth century (1820- 
70), governed or told upon the foreign policy of every 
European country.” We do not deny that Wordsworth 
said many wise things about nationality, and that he 
showed a true liberal instinct in the French wars, siding 
with the French in the early days while they were fighting 
for liberty, and afterwards siding against them when they 
were fighting for Napoleonic Imperialism. Wordsworth had 
not yet abandoned his ardor for liberty when, in 1809, he 
published his “Tract on the Convention of Cintra.” 
Those who accuse him of apostasy have in mind not his 
“Tract” and his sonnets of war-time, but the later lapse 
of faith which resulted in his opposing Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and the Reform Bill, and in his sitting down seriously 
to write sonnets in favor of capital punishment. He began 
with an imagination which emphasized the natural good- 
ness of man: he ended with an imagination which empha- 
sized the natural evil of man. He began with faith in 
liberty : he ended with faith in restraint. Mr. Dicey admits 
much of the case against the later Wordsworth, but his 
very defence of the poet is in itself an accusation. He 
contends, for instance, that “it was natural that a man, 
who had in his youth seen face to face the violence of the 
revolutionary struggle in France, should have felt the 
danger of.the Reform Act becoming. the commencement of 
anarchy and revolution in England.’’ Natural it may have 
been, but none the less it was a right-about-turn of the 
spirit. Wordsworth had ceased to believe in liberty. There 
is very little evidence, indeed, that in his later years 
Wordsworth remained interested in liberty at all. The 
most important evidence of the kind is that of Thomas 
Cooper, the Chartist, author of a poem called “The Pur- 
gatory of Suicides,’ who visited him in 1846 after serving 
a term in prison on a charge of sedition. Wordsworth 
received him and said to him: “You Chartists are right: 
you have a right to votes, only you take the wrong way 
to obtain them. You must avoid physical violence.” Refer- 
ring to the conversation, Mr. Dicey comments :— 
“At the age of seventy-six the spirit of the old rerolu- 

tionist and of the friend of the Girondins was still alive. 

He might not think much of the Whigs, but within four 

years of his death Wordsworth was certainly no Tory.” 

There is no reason, however, why we should trouble 
our heads over the question whether at the age of seventy- 
six Wordsworth was a Tory or not. It is only by the grace 
of God that any man escapes being a Tory long before 
that. What is of interest to us is his attitude in the 
days of his vitality, not of his senility. In regard to this, 
we agree that it would be grossly unfair to accuse him of 
apostasy simply because he hailed the French Revolution 
as the return of the Golden Age— 

‘Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven! ’— 

and ten or fifteen years later, was to be found gloomily 
prophesying against a premature peace with Napoleon. One 
cannot be sure that, if one had been living in those days 





oneself, one’s faith in the Revolution would have survived 
the September massacres and Napoleon undiminished. 
Those who had at first believed that the rule of righteousness 
had suddenly come down from Heaven must have been 
shocked to find that human nature was still red in tooth 
and claw in the new era. Not that the massacres immediately 
alienated Wordsworth. In the year following them he 
wrote in defence of the French Revolution, and incidentally 
apologized for the execution of King Louis. “If you had 
attended,”’ he wrote in his unpublished “ Apology for the 
French Revolution” in 1793, “to the history of the French 
Revolution as minutely as its importance demands, so far 
from stopping to bewail his death, you would rather have 
regretted that the blind fondness of his people had placed 
a human being in that monstrous situation which rendered 
him unaccountable before a human tribunal.’’ In “The 
Prelude,” too (which, it will be remembered, though it 
was written early, Wordsworth left to be published only 
after his death), we are given a perfect answer to those 
who would condemn the French Revolution, or any similar 
uprising, on account of its incidental horrors :— 
“When a taunt 

Was taken up by scoffers in their pride, 

Saying, ‘ Behold the harvest that we reap 

From popular government and equality,’ 

I clearly saw that neither these nor aught 

Of wild belief engrafted on their views 

By false philosophy had caused the woe, 

But a terrific reservoir of guilt 

And ignorance filled up from age to age, 

That would no longer hold its loathsome charge, 

But burst and spread in deluge through the land.” 
Mr. Dicey insists that Wordsworth’s attitude in regard 

to the horrors of September proves “the statesmanlike 
calmness and firmness of his judgment.” Wordsworth was’ 
hardly calm, but he remained on the side of France with 
sufficiently firm enthusiasm to pray for the defeat of his 
own countrymen in the war of 1793:— 

“T rejoiced, 

Yea, afterwards—trutl most painful to record !— 

Exulted, in the triumph of my soul, 

When Englishmen by thousands were o’erthrown, 

Left without glory on the field, or driven, 

Brave hearts! to shameful flight.’ 

He describes, in “The Prelude,’’ how he felt at the 
time in an English country church :— 
“When, in the congregation bending all 

To their great Father, prayers were offered up, 

Or praises for our country’s victories ; 

And, ’mid the simple worshippers, perchance 

I only, like an uninvited guest 

Whom no one owned, sate silent, shall I add, 

Fed on the day of vengeance yet to come.”’ 

The faith that survived the massacres, however, could not 
survive Napoleon. Henceforth Wordsworth began to write 
against France in the name of Nationalism and Liberty. 

He now becomes a political thinker—a great political 
thinker, in the judgment of Mr. Dicey. He sets forth a 
political philosophy—the philosophy of Nationalism. He 
grasped the first principle of Nationalism firmly, which is 
that nations should be self-governed, even if they are 
governed badly. He saw that the nation which is oppressed 
from within is in a far more hopeful condition than the 
nation which is oppressed from without. In his “ Tract” 
he wrote :— 

“‘The difference between inbred oppression and that 
which is from without [i.e., imposed by foreigners] is 
essential ; inasmuch as the former does not exclude, from 
the minds of the people, the feeling of being self-governed ; 
does not imply (as the latter does, when patiently submitted 
to) an abandonment of the first duty imposed by the faculty 
of reason. 

And he went on :— 

“Tf a country have put on chains of its own forging; in 
the name of virtue, let it be conscious that to itself it is 
accountable: let it not have cause to look beyond its own 
limits for reproof: and—in the name of humanity—if it be 
self-depressed, let it have its pride and some hope within 
itself. The poorest peasant, in an unsubdued land, feels this 
pride. I do not appeal to the example of Britain or of 
Switzerland, for the one is free, and, the other lately was 
free (and, I trust, will ere long be so again): but talk with 
the Swede ; and you will see the joy he finds in these sensa 
tions. With him animal courage (the substitute for many 
and the friend of all the manly virtues) has space to move 
in: and is at once elevated by his imagination, and softened 
by his affections: it is invigorated also; for the whole 
courage of his country is in his breast.” 
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By RAMSAY MUIR, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Manchester. 6s. net 
“A very welcome book, admirably planned and admirably executed, 
we could not wish for a better introduction to the history of the 
British Empire.’—Mr. H. W. C. Davis, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
in the Manchester Guardian, 
An Essay by JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. Translated 
with an Introduction and Notes by C. E. VAUGHAN. 


2s. net 


THE DEVOUT LADY 
Studies of Good Women. By MARY F. H. SKRINE. 
5s. net 


A Priest’s Study in Divine Telepathy. By JOHN 
HUNTLEY SKRINE, D.D. 5s. net 


THE PERMANENT VALUES IN EDU. 
CATION 
By KENNETH RICHMOND. With an Introduction by 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 2s. 6d. net 
“A coherent, concentrated, and stimulating history of the develop- 
=< certain ideas essential in education.”—New Statesman 


A book whose pages are not only full of information, but crowded 
thick with morals packed Into pithy phrases.”"—Education 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH EDUCATION 
A Comparative Study. By FRANS DE HOVRE, formerly 
“Maitre de Conferences’ on the Philosophy of Education 
at the Higher Institute of Philosophy, Louvain University. 


2s. 6d. net 
*“ Decidedly worthy of careful reading.”—Education. 


HERBERT SPENCER 
By HUGH ELLIOT. 6s. net 
“A welcome and worthy addition to the very useful series, ‘ Makers 


of the Nineteenth Century,’ which is being published under the general 
editorship of Mr. Basil Williams.”—Spectato 


“The classical and standard estimation of Herbert Spencer.”— 
British Medical Journal 





The PHILOSOPHY of WILLIAM JAMES 


Translated from the French of TH. FLOURNOY. | 5s. net 





AMERICA’S SOLDIER POET 
POEMS 


By ALAN SEEGER. With an Introduction by WILLIAM 
ARCHER. Se. net 
“There are verses here to which youth will turn with kindling eyes 
and responding heart-throb.”"—Tribune (N.Y.) 
“Very beautiful, of the first order.."— M. JB\N RicnHePiIn, of the 
Fiench Academy. 
** All those who value the gift of song will fold their hands and 
lament the death of Alan Seeger.”—Poetry Revieu 
“ As an ally of France he fought and uttered his notes of virile song, 
yet we may enter him in the noble companionship of our dead soldier- 
poets.”—Morning Post 





DAYS OF DISCOVERY 
A Story of Boyhood. By BERTRAM SMITH. 4s. 6d. net 


NOVELS 
THE REAL ADVENTURE 


By H. K. WEBSTER. Author of “ The Whispering Man.” 
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A Literary Event 


AUTUNN és. 


By MURIEL HINE (Mrs. Sidney Coxon). 

Here is a Woodland Romance far removed from the stern 
realities of war, in which an unhappily married woman, still at 
the height of her charm, seeks peace in solitude and forget- 
fulness. 

The conclusion of the book is unexpected, and although over- 
shadowed by the grey cloud of regret, there can be glimpsed 
beneath it a lining of gold; Autumn's gold that lacks the glory 
of the Spring and yet holds the glamour of life's fulfilment 


The Newest Arabian Nights 
THE LONDON NIGHTS OF BELSIZE 


By VERNON RENDALL. 6s 

“The stories of Belsize’s adventures are witty, ingenious, 
and entertaining.”-—Land and Water 

“A clever and delightful book.’’"—Daily Express 

“One of the most original and entertaining books."’—Every 
man. 


Reminiscent of Gertrude Atherton 
THE MAGPIE’S NEST 


By ISOBEL PATERSON, author of “ The Shadow Riders.” 6s 

“ Hope Fielding is admirably shown, and she fascinates by 
her cool wit and her eager heart, her vitality and her candour 
in dealing with her own affairs.""—Manchester Guardian 


Witcohoraft in 1917 
THE LONG SPOON 


By Mrs. CHARLES BRYCE, author of “Mrs. Vanderstein's 

Jewels.” 6s. 

“Mrs. Bryce has made the daring experiment of grafting a 
real witch, exercising her craft on approved medie#va! lines, on 
to a story of modern life.”—Westminster Gazette 


To the Wemen of England 
CLOSED LIPS 


By GEORGE VANE, author of “The Lifted Latch & 

Crown 8vo. 63 

“The author has a felicitous and engaging way of bringing 
before his reader, in a few easy words, scenes of lusciou 
beauty, with flowering in the air.”—Evening News 


German Brutality 
PICTURES OF RUINED BELGIUM 


Seventy-two Pen and Ink Sketches drawn on the spot by 

LOUIS BERDEN. Text by GEORGES VERDAVAINE, founded 

on the official reports. In French end English. Crown 4to 

7s. 6d. net 

“Mr. Berden's drawings provide a very careful, accuraté 
and effective record of the havoc wrought in Belgium The 
Times 














Striking War Poems 
THERE IS NO DEATH 


Poems by the late RICHARD DENNYS. With an Introdu: 

tion by Captain DESMOND COKE, and a Photogravu: 

Portrait of the Author. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. net 

“This graceful verse is distinguished by its manly tone and 
vigorous quality.’’—Globe 


Subjects Not Discussed 


INTERIORA RERUM: OR, 
THE INSIDE OF THINGS 


By QUIVIS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 

“The author has written with refinement and knowledge and 
sympathy upon many things.”—Country Life 

“Thoughtful people who have preserved their menta 
dom will enjoy these suggestive pages.""—Daily Graphic 


Hunting and Adventure 


POEMS OF 
CAPTAIN BRIAN BROOKE 


With a Foreword by M. P. WILLCOCKS, and nine Illustra 

tions. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 

“TI cannot forbear the pleasure of quoting from a book that 
will soon be by the side of Lindsay Gordon's poems on the 
shelves of all those who love the poetry of out-of-doors Land 
and Water 


Germany’s Methods in Belgium 
THROUGH THE IRON BARS 


By EMILE CAMMAERTS. Illustrated by LOUIS RAEMAE- 

KERS. Demy 8vo. 64. net 

“Mr. Emile Cammaerts gives us here, in six chapters of that 
vivid and spiritual description of which he has the secret, a 
Belgian patriot’s account of his country’s two years’ martyr- 
dom.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
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That is an admirable ‘statement of the Liberal -faith. 


: Sir _Henry,.Campbell-Bannerman was putting the sanie 
, truth in a sentence when he said that good government was 


* no’ substitute for self-covernment. 
‘ was-not-an-out-and-oub Nationalist. 


pi ernanteiae Soe-eee 


“Wordsworth, however, 
He did not regard the 
principles of Nationalism as applicable to all-nations alike, 
small and great. He believed in fhe “balance of power,” 
in which ‘the smaller states must disappear, and merge 


in the large nations of widespread language.’’ He desired 


‘national unity for Germany and for Italy (which was in 


accordance with the principles of Nationalism), but he also 
blessed the union of Ireland with Great Britain (which was 
in violation of the principles of Nationalism). He intro- 
duced “certain limitations,’ indeed, into the Nationalist 
creed, which enable even an Imperialist like Mr. Dicey to 
look like a kind of Nationalist. At the same time, though 
he acquiesced in the dishonor of the Irish Union, his 
patriotism never became perverted into Jingoism. He re 
garded the war between England and France, not as a war 
between angel and devil, but as a war between one sinner 
doing his best and another sinner doing his worst. He was 
gloomy as a Hebrew prophet in his summoning of England 
to a change of heart in a sonnet written in 1803 :— 
“England! the time is come when thou shouldst wean 

Thy heart from its emasculating food; 

The truth should now be better understood ; 

Old things have been unsettled; we have seen 

Fair seed-time, better harvest might have been 

But for thy trespasses; and, at this day, 

If for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, 

Aught good were destiped, thou wouldst step between. 

Eagland!: all nations in this charge agree: 

But worse, more ignorant in love and hate, 

Far, far more abject is thine Enemy: 

Therefore the wise pray for thee, though the freight 

Of thy offences be a heavy weight: 

Oh grief, that Earth’s best hopes rest all with Thee!” 

All this that the older Wordsworth 

grew, the more he became concerned with the duties rather 
than the rights of man. 


means merely 
The revolutionary creed seems at 
times.to involve the belief that, if you give men their rights, 
they will perform their duties as a necessary consequence. 
Che Conservative creed, on the other hand, appears to be 
based on the thecry that men, as a whole, are scarcely fit 
for rights but must be kept to their duties with a strong 
hand... Neither belief is entirely true. As Mazzini saw, the 
french Revolution failed because it eimphasized the rights 
so disproportionately in with the duties of 
man. Conservatism fails, on the other hand, because its 
conception of duty inevitably ceases before long to be an 
ethical conception: «duty in the mouth of reactionaries 
usually means simply obedience to one’s “ betters.” The 
melancholy moralist frequently hardens into a 
reactionary of this sort. Berke and Carlyle and Ruskin 

ail of them blasphemed the spirit of liberty in the name of 
duty. Mr. Dicey contends that Burke’s and Wordsworth’s 
political principles were essentially consistent. They 
assuredly were not. Burke’s principles during the American 
War and his pringiples at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion were divided from each other like crabbed age and 
youth. Burke’ Jost his beliefs as he did youth. 
And so. did Wordsworth. It seems to us rather a 
waste of time to insist at all costs on the consistency of 
creat men. 
consistent, 


comparison 


sort of 


his 


The great question is, not whether they were 

but when they were right. Wordsworth, we 
think, was in the main right in his enthusiasm for the 
French Revolution, and he was in the main right in his 
hatred of “Napoleonism Sut, when once the Napoleonic 
Wars. were over, he hal no creed left for mankind. He 
lived on till/1850, but he ceased to be able to say anything 
that had the ancient inspiration. He was at his greatest an 
inspired child of the Revolution. He learned from France 
that love of liberty which afterwards led him to oppose 
France. Speaking of those who, hke himself, had changed 
in their feelings towards France, he wrote: 

“Though there was a shifting in temper of hostility in 
their minds as-far as regarded persons, they only combated 
the same enemy opposed to them under a different shape ; 
and that enemy was the spirit of selfish tyranny and lawless 
ambition,” 

That is a just defence. But the undeniable fact is that 
after that time, Wordsworth ceased to combat the spirit 
‘of selfish tyranny and lawless ambition as he once had 








done. There is no need to blame him: also there is no 
need to'defend him. He was human; he was tired; he was 
growing old. The chief danger of a book like Mr. Dicey’s 
is that, in accepting its defence of Wordsworth’s maturity, 
we may cdmie to’ disparage his splendid youth. Mr. Dicey’s 
book, however, is exceedingly interesting in calling atten- 
tion ‘to the great part politics may play inthe life of a 
poet. Wordsworth said, in 1833, that “although he was 
known to the world only as a poet, he had given twelve 
hours’ thought to the condition and prospects of society, 
for one to poetry.”” He did not retire into a “ wise passive- 
as regards the world’s affairs until he had written 
some of the greatest political literature since the death of 
Milton. 


ness”’ 





SHAKESPEARE—CHAPMAN. 


“Shakespeare and Chapman.” 
(Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 


Pernaps if Shakespeare had had any forebodings that he 
would one day become as respectable a British institution 
as a sound insurance company, he would have taken better 
care to inform posterity precisely what he did write 
and what he did not. Or, perhaps, upon the wise fore- 
thought that if everybody was expected to read him, nobody 
would, or if they did, would fail to understand him, he 
might have hurled all his works at piratical booksellers like 
Thorpe and Jaggard, and have them all labelled Heywood 
or Dekker or Greene for all he cared. At any rate, since 
he has come to rub shoulders with Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
he has become the subject of spirited analysis by hardy free- 
thinkers. The Baconians do not count. Their total ignor- 
ance of the commonest usages of Elizabethan speech dis- 
qualify them, in their elaborate analogies of Baconian and 
Shakespearean phrase, from any rational approach to the 
problems of authorship. Mr. Robertson's method is, of 
course, very different. His sharp and analytic mind, his 
beld thinking, his power of lucid exposition and great 
reserves of reading and knowledge, make him a formidable 
rebel, and one whose examination is not to be blunted by 
platitude, historical orthodoxy, and sentimental appeal. 
Incidentally, too, he does, if his argument can be established 
which, of course, it cannot—a considerable service to 
Shakespeare. How should the true lovers of Shakespeare 
not welcome a champion who foists a goodish portion of his 
inferior work upon an unfortunate contemporary, who acquits 
him of so much vulgar clowning, jerry-built architecture of 
plot, cumbrous irrelevance, tedious intrigue, and declama- 
tion? Indeed, Mr. Robertson’s attack upon the blind 
appreciation of all Shakespeare as Shakespeare, and 
so incomparable, is in itself and quite apart from the thorny 
quest of collaboration, an endorsement of Ben 
sound, quite generous, but ill-received criticisms. 
But before expressing a reasonable doubt upon Mr. 
Robertson’s brief, it would be as well to state its findings. 
He begins by discovering Chapman—according to a body of 
modern opinion, the “rival poet” of the Sonnets—as the 
author of the ‘‘ Lover’s Complaint,”’ the unfinished poem of 
forty-nine stanzas appended to Thorpe’s unauthorized edition 
of the Sonnets in 1609—as by ‘‘ W. Shakespeare.’’ Now the 
curious thing is that Mr. Robertson does not here mention 
important evidence on his own behalf. Jaggard, another of 
the pirates, printed a third edition of “The Passionate 
Pilgrim,” “ by W. Shakespeare,” in 1612. In it he included 
two poems stolen from Heywood’s ‘ Troja Britannica ”’ 


Jonson’s 


(1609). Heywood protested against this abuse in the 
“ Apology for Actors,” issued in the same year, and informed 
his readers that Shakespeare resented this barefaced 


infringement of his rights as an author. Jaggard seems to 
have recognized Heywood’s protest by erasing Shakespeare's 
name from the title-page of some of the copies of the edition. 
This, of course, may go as much against Mr. Robertson’s 
case as in favor of it, because no other testimony of Shake- 
speare’s feelings about his corsair publishers exists in 
Elizabethan literature. On the other hand, the incident 
does throw into light the very dubious paternity of a good 
deal of Elizabethan literature. The reason of Mr. Robert- 
son’s silence upon this and related evidence is not due to 
any careless marshalling of his facts, but to his determined 
disregard of any external data at all. He tests, in fact, his 
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By E. F. BENSON. 6s. 
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ENCHANTMENT. By E. Temple Thurston 


(Second Impression.) 6s. 
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By Dora Forgan 





(“ First Novel Library.’’) 6s. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, Litt.D., LL.D. Eighth 
Edition. Re-written and brought up to date with new 


chapters and many new illustrations. 
Cloth, net. 


vs. 


(Story of the Nations.) 


“ An extremely useful and instructive as well as eminently readable 


short history of South Africa.”’"—The Times. 


THROUGH RUSSIA IN WAR-TIME. 


By C. FILLINGHAM COXWELL. With 55 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
The author entered Russia at Archangel and traversed the country 


from North to South, and East to West. 


SHAKESPEARE AND CHAPMAN. 


By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net 
An original ond provocative study in Shakespeare criticism—a thesis 


of Chapman’s authorship of “ 


A Lover’s Complaint,” 
of “ Timon of Athens,” 


with indications of further problems 
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FORSTER, Member of the 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Society of Chemical Industry. 


At the present time there are actually many more openings 


for women in the dispensing world than there 
Miss Forster’s book is a very complete 
little handbook on the subject. 
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Paper cover, ls. net. 
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A Japanese View of the War. 
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Paper cover, 2d 
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(Official Texts.) Paper cover, 1d. 
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(An account of the last British War Loan.) Paper cover, 1d 
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By Sir EDWARD CARSON, M.P. Paper cover, 1d. 
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By G. DEL VECCHIO. Paper cover, 2d. net 


Slave Raids in Belgium. 
By J. VAN DER HEUVEL. Paper cover, 2d. net 


net 
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The Men Who Tidy Up. 


By One who has Served in a British Labour Battalion. 
cover, 1d. 
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whole argument by the internal pleas of language, style, 
vocabulary, syntax, and prosody. If, for instance, he finds 
more double-endings in a reputed Shakespearean piece than 
Shakespeare’s parsimonious use of them in other places 
warrants, then he doubts Shakespeare’s authorship of it. 
This, of course, is to ignore historical and put a premium 
upon literary induction—which, since the surer latter is 
quite likely to upset the move precarious former, and from 
the more general point of view that in the end historical 
material is the captive of literary taste—is a method wholly 
attractive and largely justified. 3ut not quite, for the 
simple reason that it puts rather too great a strain upon 
the individual interpretation of that taste. If one disagrees 
with Myr. Robertson that the Prologue and the Harfleur 
speeches in “ Henry V.” have the least smack of Chapman 
then his ‘‘ line’’ crumbles, and 
he has no artillery to fall back upon. 

From the ‘“ Complaint,” Mr. Robertson comes to “ Love's 
Labor Lost,’ in which he contends Chapman is not so much 
the collaborator with Shakespeare as his victim. Holo- 
fernes, he argues, is a thumb-nail portrait of Chapman, 
and a reply to the latter’s attack upon the sugared sop to 
Cerberus of “‘“Venus and Adonis”? in “The Shadow of 
Night.” The fifth act, where Holofernes is so brutally 
humiliated, and light burlesque is transformed to a rather 
acrid satire, Mr. Robertson might have been 
written by Chapman just as well as against him. Hence- 
forward, the gallant author deals directly with the problem 
of collaboration. The occurrence of the outlandish verb 
only in “ The Complaint” and “ Timon of 
of all the plays and poems gave him the scent, 
and after a campaign of vocabulary, syntax, and metrical 
tests brings him to the conclusion that “ Timon” as it stands 
is an imperfect draft of Chapman’s, imperfectly revised by 
Shakespeare. again (two or three hands in it 
are generally admitted), responds to similar tests—Chapman 
recasting the play from an earlier draft (George Wilkins, 
the author of * The Miseries of Enforced Marriage” and of 
a prose romance upon the subject cf Pericles, is suggested 
by modern investigation), and Shakespeare inserting the 
Marina episode. Mr. Robertson here brings “ Pericles” 
into with the break-ip of the long 
between Chapman and Jonson. 


as one certainly does 


suggests, 


to dialogue ”’ 
Athens ’”’ 


‘ Pericles,”’ 


relation friendship 
Jonson’s rather scurrilous 
‘Pericles ’’ in the “ Ode to Himself,” after 
the failure of his “ New Inn” in 1629, was answered by 
Chapman in his “ Invective against Mr. Ben Jonson,’’ which 
is certainly the counter of a man stung to the quick. Chap- 
man’s part authorship of “ Pericles’? would, Mr. Robertson 
claims, make this unaccountable breach intelligible. Then 
Mr. Robertson pitches Chapman into the plays by the heels 

the Masque in the “ Tempest,” 


invective against 


the player’s speech, and 
“ Hamlet,” parts of “ Troilus 
“Henry VI.” Trilogy, “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” “Julius Cesar,” “Henry V.,’’ “The 
Comedy of Errors’’ (sketched first of all by Greene), and 

All’s Well that Ends Well’’—slightly adapted by Shake- 
speare from a draft of Greene’s, with large infusions by 
Chapman. For these ‘‘momentous” (that is what they 
would be called if Shakespeare were a Georgian) cauteri- 
zations from so many plays, Mr. Robertson relies prin- 
cipally (as we said language tests—making 
particular play with Chapman’s neologisms, Latinisms, love 
of abstractions, and sententious rhetoric, mannerisms, 
copious use of rhyme with prose, stiff-set and jolty blank 
verse, and so forth. 

Now, of course, the initial difficulty is that the “rival 
poet’ of the Sonnets, the fine, austere, haughty, aloof 
contemner of the too-democratic and artistically conscience- 
less Shakespeare and the original of Holofernes, could ever 
have been the boon co-partner with Shakespeare in a number 
of plays which compare only with Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Mr. Robertson explains it away by Shakespeare’s easy, 
sociable, forgiving temper—and Chapman’s poverty. 
Objections crowd into the mind. If the collaboration was 
so frequent and close, why are there no contemporary refer- 
ences to it? Why, again, did Shakespeare pick Chapman 
out of all people to run in harness with him? He had a 
wide choice, and Fletcher (who did collaborate with him), 
Marlowe (who it is quite likely did), Heywood (the “ prose 
Shakespeare ’’!), Dekker, and others were far nearer to his 
dramatic mind than Chapman. It would be artistic blind- 


the play-within-a-play in 
and Cressida,” the 


above) on 





ness and not any personal geniality or pity which could 
persuade him to link his genius with one so wholly anti- 
pathetic to it (in romantic feeling, in workmanship, in 
human interest, in wsthetic values and attitude to life) as 
Chapman’s. And Shakespeare, if he was forced in the 
earlier stages of his career to an apprentice subordination, 
was very much his own master in the middle and later 
periods. And while he was making his way, Shakespeare, 
who had an extremely good eye to what the public wanted, 
can hardly have been gratified at being associated with the 
kind of Diogenes which Chapman in his attitude to the 
public certainly was. Chapman, too, from his own point of 
view, would not be likely to be pen in pen for a period of 
years with the creator of Holofernes and his successful rival 
for the patronage of Southampton. Chapman was an heroic 
individualist, with a proud, if over-advertized, artistic self- 
respect and, on Mr. Robertson’s own showing, he had, in 
order to collaborate with Shakespeare, to swallow a good 
deal. And the argument ad pauperiem governs equally 
almost the whole community of dramatists. 

Further difficulties confront us when we come to par- 
ticular applications of Mr. Robertson’s theory. Identities 
in vocabulary can hardly counteract the extreme impro- 
bability of Chapman writing parts of ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’’? when that play throws into such fierce satiric 
relief Homer, the god of his idolatry. And though Mr. 
Robertson is fully alive to the Baconians’ gross ignorance 
of the common Elizabethan forms of expression, he is a 
trifle liable himself (his citation of ‘‘ tennis’’ is an example) 
to claim a Chapmanesque currency for some words 
which really are Elizabethan. Then, again, his 
explanation of Chapman’s soreness at Jonson’s onslaught 


upon “Pericles” does not cover Jonson’s own bitter- 
ness against the man whom he told Drummond 
as late as 1618 that he loved. It is again rather 
a dangerous form of verbal detective-work to point 


cut the recurrence of words in one play of disputed 
authorship from another of the same kind. And it is rash 
(though charmingly adventurous) to conclude from a passage 
which bears the impress of Chapman’s vocabulary and 
Shakespeare’s versification, that Shakespeare was revising 
a passage of Chapman’s original work. Lastly, Mr. 
tobertson’s comparisons of word, phrase, and manner tend 
to become more and more shadowy, as he disappears into 
the more intricate recesses of his subject. The more stable 
ground of “ The Complaint’ and “Timon” (where we are 
inclined to agree with him less because of the accumulations 
of verbal likenesses with Chapman’s acknowledged plays 
than because of the irresistible temptation of Timon’s per- 
sonality upon that of Chapman) is left behind. In some 
respects, indeed, Mr. Robertson does not do justice to his 
own theories. He takes it almost for granted that Chapman 
is the “rival poet.” That, when it imposes such a heavy 
handicap upon his further plea, is courageous indeed. ‘The 
proud, full sail” of that rival’s verse, and the references 
to the familiar demon, “ which nightly gulls him 
with intelligence,” point strongly in Chapman’s direction. 
But the evidence of Chapman’s attempts to outbid Shake- 
speare for the favor of Southampton is of the flimsiest. 
Chapman has only one dedicatory poem to Southampton 
(among many others), and that addressed in a formal, com- 
plimentary tone in acute contrast with Shakespeare’s warmth 
and eagerness of approach. Sir Sidney Lee suggests 
Barnabe Barnes as the ‘rival poet’’; others have put 
forward Drayton and Anthony Munday. As in all these 
problems, theory collides against theory in a pitched battle 
without a final decision. 

Still, Mr. Robertson’s very able, keen, and stimulating 
case does, we think, establish Chapman’s authorship of 
‘‘The Complaint.’’ Shakespeare is saved from that. And 
there is a great deal to be said for Timon. The rest we are 
inclined to leave on the knees of the gods and of future 
experts. Mr. Robertson’s really valuable contribution to 
the study of Shakespeare lies less in any definite attribu- 
tions than in reopening the whole question of the authorship 
of the more doubtful plays. He has made a breach in the 
stout wall of conservatism. For the Chapman hypothesis, 
though it must remain so, by no means invalidates the 


prospect of other collaborators taking his place. Peele, 
Lodge, Marlowe, Dekker, Webster, Heywood, Chettle, 
William Rowley, Beaumont, Drayton, Middleton, even 
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Out of the Rut 














HANDED OVER 


The Prison Experiences of Mr. J. Scott Duckers, 
Solicitor, cf Chancery Lane, under the Military 
Service Act, written by himself. With Foreword 
by T. Edmund Harvey, M.P. 1/6 net, postage 2d. 


Of immediate human interest and permanent docu- 
mentary value. 

The Times says: ‘It deserves much credit for the 
= and fair-minded temper in which it is 
written.” 


The FEET of the YOUNG MEN 


A Domestic War-novel by HERBERT TRE- 
MAINE. Author of “Two who Declined.” 2s. 
net, postage 3d. The scene is laid in a Garrison 
Town somewhere in Britain. The time is the 
first two years of the war. 


The Times says: ‘‘ Mr. Tremaine, clearly, is a Social 
ist, and, if we may use the word without offence, 
a pacifist. But he does not allow his opinions to dis- 
tort his picture, nor subject the art of fiction to the 
use of propaganda.” 


SON OF MINE 


A Poem by Mrs. C. Oliver Dobell. 
pcstage Id, 
Dedicated to all pacifist mothers 


tenderness towards those 
carnage died.” 


FOR LIBERTY 


An Anthology. 6d. net, postage Id. 


Over two hundred authors brought together in such 
a way as to make them read as one man 


6d. net, 


Concludes with 
“whose sons have 'mid the 
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\ and CLOTHING to 


‘TERRIBLE REPORTS) 


from Syria— 


1. From an American Missionary :— 

“ Your friend, Rev. , fasted twenty days that 
he might give his portion to others, and then died himself of 
hunger. His family is still living withus. The contagious 
diseases, hunger, and more work than we can possibly do, 
threaten the lives of all missionaries here. We expect to 
die, and then this unfortunate people will be left with 
no lone to help or serve them.” 

‘**] visited Junieh recently (Junieh is a town of some 
10,000 near Benut), and sought from the officials permission 
to help as I was able in relict work. THEY TOLD ME 
THAT IN THETOWNAND JUST OUTSIDE THERE 
WERE 5,000 DEAD. A village two miles distant did not 
have one inhabitant left alive. As I visited among the 
Lebanon villages, I found the want greater than any where 
else in Syria. The Wali of the Lebanon sent for me and 
thanked me for what I had tried todo. He asserted that 
200,000 had died of hunger.” 


cd FAMINE IN THE 


=f HOLY LAND 


The demand for adequate funds 
to provide FOOD, MEDICINE 





relieve the terrible dis 
tress of the people of 
the Holy a is 
ene of the UT 
MOST URGENC) 


ed by permission of * The Ti 


£300,000 WANTED 


(of nich £50,000 is needed at once) 
A strong administrative committee is at work, CONSIGNMENTS 
OF FOOD, MEDICINE & CLOTHING ARE NOW ENTERING 
PALESTINE, and goods stored in Egypt will continue to be poured 


(Reprod 


into the country as further access is obtained. Relief will be given to 
all—Christian, Jew and Arab alike— according to their need. 
Please send your DONATION to-day to the Secretary, Syria and 

























\ Palestine Relief Fund, 110, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 1. _ 





The Fuel Problem 


On the one hand, it is highly necessary 
to conserve our coal. Not only are our 
available supplies much smaller than those 
of our chief commercial rivals, but we are 
exhausting them at a far quicker rate 
proportionally. Moreover, during the war 
other considerations make economy of 
fuel important. 


On the other hand, it is noless necessary 
to obtain increasing quantities of Gas from 
coal by its destructive distillation or ‘‘ car- 
bonisation ”—for coal-tar is a by-product 
of such carbonisation, and from coal-tar are 
derived whole series of substances, some 
of which are essential to the making of high 
explosives, others to the manufacture o! 
indispensable dyes, drugs, disinfectants, 
and other valuable commodities : whilst 
another by-product of gas manufacture is 
the sulphate ofammonia which is so valuable 
as a fertiliser of our ficlds and gardens. 
From the gas itself, again, more of the raw 
materials for high explosives are also 
obtained. 

The economic advantages of Gas asa 
source of heat and power in Industry have 
been forcibly brought home to us by the 
experience of the war. Itis not too much 
to say that our requirements of war material 
—not only armaments and munitions, but 
clothing and accoutrements, commissariat 
necessaries, and indeed the whole equip- 
ment of the war—could never have been 
produced in anything approaching the 
present colossal output had not gaseous 
supplanted solid fuel in factories and work- 
shops throughout the length and breadth 
of Britain and America. 


Of the domestic uses of Gas, its pre- 
eminence for cooking, for warming 
purposes, and for water-heating—i.e., as 
a fuel—is perhaps that special feature 
which the exigencies of the war have 
most forcibly brought home to householders 
of every class. Substitution of the Gas 
Cooker and Gas Water-Heater for the 
wasteful kitchen range is in itself—on a 
balance of all factors of the domestic 
budget—a highly economical proceeding. 
Coal is saved—which is the first considera- 
tion; labour is saved—another prime 
desideratum ; anda new era of fuel economy 
is opened up by the fact that gas consump- 
tion can be automatically regulated by the 
simple turning ofa tap to the actual require- 
ments of the cooking or heating to be done, 

Further information can be obtained from 
The British Conmerctal Gas Association. 


47, Victoria Sircet, Westminster, S.W. 1 
T.642 
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Donne or Marston, are all potential candidates for so royal 
and enviable a place in the sun. And readers who are aware 
that a play written by one author alone is not any too 
common among the Elizabethans, will not be disposed to 
dismiss such a possibility out of hand. 





WHAT CONNOLLY DIED FOR. 


‘Labor in Ireland: Labor in Irish History: The Recon- 
quest of Ireland.” 
troduction by Robert LyNpD. (Maunsel. 4s, net.) 


Wuat did James Connolly die for? Mr. Robert Lynd, in his 
introduction to “ Labor in Ireland,” says :—“ This question 
of Connolly’s mood and purpose in the insurrection is one to 
which one returns in perplexity again and again.” There 
is an impression here in England that Connolly died for 
some impractical political ideal, some vague theory of 
freeing the Irish from their Saxon tyrants by establishing 
an Irish Republic. But Connolly, according to his English 
friends, was a practical man with his head screwed on the 
right way. He must have known such a project was hope- 
less. What had happened to him? Why did he run amuck 
against the English Government? What good did he expect 
to follow from throwing away his life and the lives of 
others ? 

Goethe says somewhere that it is impossible to write an 
untrue autobiography. He might have added that it is im- 
possible to keep the revelation of the personality of a writer 
out of his book. Every man takes his character in his hand 
when he begins to write. Even Blue Books contain some 
hints as to the characters of their compilers. Connolly’s 
book is no exception. His mind and purpose begin to leak 
out on the very first page :— 

“Were history what it ought to be, an accurate literary 
reflex of the times with which it proposes to deal, the pages 
of history would be almost entirely engrossed with a recital 
of the wrongs and struggles of the laboring people, consti- 
tuting as they have ever done, the vast mass of mankind. 
But history. . . . treats the working class as the manipu- 
lator of politics treats the working man. . . . with 
contempt when he remains ‘passive and with derision, 
hatred, and misrepresentation whenever he dares evince a 
desire to throw off the yoke of political or social servitude. 
Ireland is no exception to this rule. Irish history has ever 
been written by the master class—in the interests of the 
master class.”’ 

A few pages further on, he explains the “ Socialist Key 
to the pages of history . as set forth by Karl Marx, 
the greatest of modern thinkers and first of scientific 
Socialists. That in every historical epoch the pre- 
vailing method of economic production and exchange and 
the social organization necessarily following from it, form 
the basis upon which alone can be explained the political and 
intellectual history of that epoch.” 

All Irish political events were therefore only battles 
‘between the kites and the crows.” 

“War, religion, race, language, political reform, 
patriotism. all serve in the hands of the possessing 
class as counter irritants, whose function is to avert the 
catastrophe of social revolution by engendering heat in such 
parts of the body as are farthest removed from the seat of 
economic inquiry, and, consequently, of class consciousness 
on the part of the proletariat.” 

Connolly was, therefore, a Marxian Socialist and a 
believer in the class war. He was also a Nationalist and 
a Republican. When every now and then in these books 
of his he forgets the class war he becomes as enthusiastic 
for political freedom as any Home Rule middle-class hypo- 
crite intent on supplying counter irritants. He insists 
(perhaps to justify his Nationalism to himself) that Irishmen 
like Emmet fought for larger liberties than those of their 
own country. “It dims his glory,’’ he says of Emmet, “to 
represent him as the victim of a protest against an injustice 
local to Ireland instead of as an Irish apostle of a world-wide 
movement for liberty, equality, and fraternity.” All rebel- 
lions in Ireland have failed, he says, because the sccial 
question was figorously excluded—the masses, “being 
explicitly told by their leaders that they must not expect 
any change in their condition of social subjection even if 
successful . shrank from the contest and left only 
the purest-minded and most chivalrous of their class to face 
the odds and glut the vengeance of the tyrant—a warning 


3y JAMES CONNOLLY. With an In- 





to those in all countries who neglect the vital truth that 
successful revolutions are not the product of our brains but 
of ripe material conditions.” 

It is in this last passage that one finds the key to 
Connolly’s mind and purpose in his own rebellion, He says, 
indeed, in “The Reconquest of Ireland,” that “the act of 
voting at the ballot-box is the one act in which we get 
the opportunity to give expression to the soul of the race.” 
But it is obvious all through these two books of his that 
he would welcome any remedy—co-operation, socialism, 
republicanism, syndicalism, or revolution—that would rid 
the world of the social conditions under which the majority 
of mankind at present exist. Connolly really cared about 
the conditions under which the workman has to live—that 
is the secret of his rebellion. Whether he thought the 
material conditions were ripe for rebellion in 1916, one 
cannot tell from the evidence of his book ; but what one can 
tell is that he found life intolerably hard for his class, and 
saw no hope for them except through their own will to throw 
off the capitalistic tyranny. The labor conditions in Ireland, 
as set forth in “The Reconquest of Ireland,” are a disgrace 
to any system called civilized. Connolly’s idealism rebelled 
against the unnecessary waste of life and happiness. It 
seems quite certain that his experience in the Dublin strike 
of 1913-14 made him despair of any immediate remedy. It 
was then that he started his citizen army. Violence was in 
the air of Ireland then, as it is in the air of the world now. 
Violence had won from the English most of the reforms 
gained by Irish politics. Violence seemed to him the only 
argument that would move the people who took for granted 
the evil conditions of their neighbors. The Report of the 
Housing Commission on Dublin Conditions is enough in 
itself to explain Connolly’s action. For he himself and his 
friends and relatives belonged to the class that had to live in 
the places described in the Report. There is one sentence in 
this Report that would justify many rebellions to any 
imaginative person. It states that in Dublin, “out of 5,322 
tenement houses there are 627 with sanitary accommodation 
at the rate of one closet for 20 to 24 persons, 299 with 
accommodation at the rate of one closet for 25 to 29 per- 
sons, 145 with accommodation at the rate of one closet to 
30 to 31 persons, 58 with accommodation at the rate of one 
closet for 35 to 39 persons, and 32 with accommodation at 
the rate of one closet for 40 or more persons.” 

It was because such conditions exist that Connolly 
threw his life away. Only “the most chivalrous of his 
clasé’’ would feel such things worthy of such a sacrifice. 
He did not die for any ideal—he died because he thought 
that such things need not be, and that if mankind 
only cared enough they would not be. It was not against 
England, but against capitalism that he rebelled. His 
death was a protest against its atrocities. 

Lion PHILLIMORE. 





NEW FICTION. 


““A Young Man from the South.” By LENNOX RoBINsoN. 
(Maunsel. 3s. 6d. net.) 


“‘Grand Chain.” By G. B. STERN. (Nisbet. 6s.) 


THE proverb about coming events holds a tribute to Mr. 
Lennox Robinson’s clever diagnosis—written in 1915, so his 
Foreword tells us—of those symptomatic states of feeling in 
Young Ireland which suddenly blazed forth in the Sinn Fein 
Rebellion of 1916. His sensitive hero, Willie Powell, who 
comes to Dublin from the bosom of a staunch Unionist 
family, and soon outstrips in fervid patriotism the members 
of the various little Nationalist clubs and coteries and Gaelic 
Leaguers, is typical enough of the underground springs of 
patriotic intensity, which, in each fresh generation, well 
forth in some unforeseen “ movement,” seeking vainly to 
issue and mingle in a broad national channel. The mis- 
understanding of the English mind is hit off in the 
figure of the utilitarian Parkinson, who ‘wants to 
know,” and is studying “the Irish Question” at first hand 
for himself on the spot. So to him Willie Powell’s story 
is narrated by half-a-dozen Dublin people who had watched 
him come to grief. The curse of Ireland itself, sec- 
tionalism and partizanship, is also well indicated in the way 
all these Dubliners seem unable to pull together or sink 
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Huts Wanted for the Front Trenches 


THe CHURCH ARMY 


is requested to provide 


EIGHTY MORE 
RECREATION HUTS 


AND CLUBS UNDER SHELL FIRE ON THE SOMME FRONT 
ALONE, in addition to 60 recently erected there, and Hundreds already 
on the West Front and at Home and in other theatres of the war 


CHURCHMEN (ineligible) TO MAN THEM ARE AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 
PRAY HELP US TO SUPPLY BOTH HUTS and MEN 


Each Hut costs £400, and its Equipment £100 
(Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home). - 


KITCHEN CARS on Western Front TREATS FOR TROOPS. 6s. parcels | WIVES and WIDOWS in Fresh Air 


for men at Front omes 
MUNITIONS CANTEENS for ordnance | 2ECREATION ROOMS for SOLDIERS’ | FRIENDS for WOUNDED in distant 








workers - 
WIVES Hospitals 
HOSTELS for men on leave | REST HUTS for Girls on Munition work | RELATIVES of WOUNDED escorted 
BRITISH PRISONERS in GERMANY, | HOSTELS fer Girl Workers and abroad 
6s. parcels Soldiers’ Wives DISTRESS during and after War 


Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclay’s, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 























ARMENIAS 


FLAG: 
DAY a 


THE VERY BEST” 
“BOURNVILLE COCOA 


represents the highest grade 
of nutritive cocoa at present 
on the market ; it fully main- 
tains its high reputation in 


food value and delicacy of 





flavour, and is second to ff 
none in any respect whatso- FRAY 
; 


“ CADBURY, 
BOURNVILLE.” 8 
(Regd. Trade Marks.) H : 


Every Little Helps! Buy a Flag ! 








£10,000 wanted. Send a contribution to the Hon. 
Treasurer (Lt.-Col. GREGORY,) Armenian Refugees 
(Lord Mayor's) Fund, 96, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





a 
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their differences in a practical programme. Willie, himself, 
innocent and passionate, appalled by the slums and jobbery 
of Dublin, is shown us passing through three stages of 
development once he has abandoned his rigid Unionism and 
has “ gone over the edge.’’ As an ardent Nationalist (a) he 
writes brilliant Abbey plays, and achieves a big reputation 
as a literary force; (b) he casts about for a practical pro- 
gramme, and tries social work ; (c) he becomes an extremist, 
and founds a league for ignoring the British Empire. It is 
in the tragi-comic dénouement of the league, a resolve to 
make a fiasco of a Royal visit to Dublin on July 23rd, the 
anniversary of Emmet’s rising, that Mr. Lennox Robinson’s 
“attempt to reflect a phase of Irish thought and feeling” has 
been transcended by history. For the Sinn Fein Rebellion, 
unforeseen by the rank and file of its adherents, was Eng- 
land’s opportunity for national reconciliation. The psycho- 
logical moment passed, as we all know, with the inevitable 
result that Willie, instead of disappearing into the void, 
weak and discredited, as he does in the story, is now the 
re-born passionate force which is leading Ireland, and must 
win out, one thinks, to national unity. ‘“ Well, by George! 
I—I don’t know what to think,’’ stammers the good Parkin- 
son, at the end of the story. But history moves apace, and 
it looks to-day as though the Parkinsons had at last grasped 
that the only solution of “the Irish question ”’ is to remove 
it from the sphere of the ‘‘ party system” and help to create 
that broad, national channel for which Willie, in all his 
protean forms, has been struggling ever since Pitt’s victory 
over Grattan. 

G. B. Stern must be a woman, so intimately personal, 
so unrelentingly sharp is the drawing of the relations of the 
hero, Dermod Randell’s womenkind one with another. Poor 
Dermod is no match for the feminii.e craft of his selfish 
mother, prying grandmother, and objectionable aunts, and, 
in his quixotic desire to shoulder the whole family burden 
bequeathed him by his graceless father, he lets Branwyn, 
the girl he loves, slip through his fingers, and weakly marries 
the popular authoress, the practical Elizabeth Forrester. 
Miss Stern’s pity for masculine futility, however, leads her 
a little too far. Were Dermod so original, witty, and pene- 
trating a man as he is made out to be, he could scarcely have 
collaborated for twenty years in the production of that ter- 
rible series of pot-boilers, “Travels with my Husband.” 
Mercifully Elizabeth dies. The best scenes in the novel are 
reserved for Part IIl., where, twenty years later, we see 
Dermod struggling vainly as “a wild, rebellious young 
father,” with his stern, importunate children. When 
Branwyn, now the rich, beautiful Mrs. Angus, comes again 
into his life, Dermod makes a desperate effort to recapture 
his youth, and “ wrest himself and her from respectability ” ; 
and he tempts Mrs. Angus to elope to the wilds and begin 
life over again with him on a Canadian ranch. He is 


squashed, however, by the young people. Stephen, his 
severe son, tells his rebellious parent: ‘“ You have no 
right to grab happiness at our cost . . . . you have 
no right to come smashing in between us with your rotten, 
selfish plan . . . . when I want Marigold Angus so 
much.’ And as Branwyn backs up the young people and 


decides that Dermod is “ too old for love and ranching,”’ the 
curtain falls on the figure of the Grand Chain remaining 
unbroken and the Randell family retaining its grip on the 
elderly, disillusioned rebel. The story. which is unusually 
clever in characterization, is somewhat cheapened by a super- 
ficial smartness of tone and its rather too artificial structure 
If G. B. Stern guards against being too clever her future 
work should be exceptionally interesting. 


The Geek, in the City. 


Stock markets have not been very cheerful, and after the 
Austrian success against the Italians on Wednesday, 
Consols were easier at 55. Russian Bonds have also been 
rather weak, and the Russian exchange has been going from 
bad to worse. On the other hand, rumors of Lord Cowdray’s 
resignation in connection with a supposed Government 
purchase, have sent up Mexican Eagles, though other oil 
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shares have been quiet or depressed. Profiteering appears 
to be rampant, and there is much activity in war industrials 
of various kinds. The Trade Bank or Chartered Corpora- 
tion is more unpopular than ever, and many great City 
interests are expressing alarm at the policy of the Govern- 
ment in connection with what is called reconstruction after 
the war. Mr. Birch Crisp, with his programme of equality 
of opportunity, has, fortunately, come forward as the 
champion of the ordinary City houses against Lord 
Faringdon and his would-be monopolists. Banking opinion 
is, I think, almost entirely against the Charter. Whether 
Mr. Crisp’s constructive suggestion that the time has come 
for a reform of the Bank of England is equally popular, I 
should doubt, though a movement of that sort might easily 
grow if the policy of Government favors is carried any 
further. 


SOUTH AMERICAN STOCKS. 

While most sections of the Stock Exchange have shown 
little movement, there has recently been considerable 
activity in South American stocks, in view of developments 
in the political situation; and since Brazil has definitely 
ranged herself on the side of the Allies, Brazilian stocks 
have shown a decided improvement. The following table 
shows how prices of a few South American securities have 
risen :— 

Lowest price Price Rise 





since May 31, from Present 
Description Jan., 1916 1917. Lowest Yield 
ARGENTINE— & 8s. d. 
Argentine Govt. 5°, 1886-7 (final red. 1929) 883 95 64... 516 6 
Buenos Ayres 5°, 1913-14 (Red. 1913-50) 75 77 2 617 3 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Rly. Ord. Stk. 38 39 1 211 3 
Buenos Ayres Gt. Southern Ord. stk 723 73 4 63 3 
Buenos Ayres Western Ord. Stk 693 70 3 729 
Central Argentine Ord. sStk.. Ue 74%. 8 S 615 0 
P RAZILIAN— 
3razilian Govt. 5% 1913 553 674 113 (M) 
Do., 5% Funding Bonds 1914 714 Ss. & .. 88s 
tio de Janeiro 4394 Loan (Red. 1918-51) 66 69 3 710 
Brazil Railway Common 33 43 1 Nil 
Leopoldina Railway Ord. Stk 284 34 es Nil 
San Paulo Ord. Stk 164 1793 154 511 6 
CHILIAN 
Chilian Govt. 44% 1906 73 774 AL 516 6 
Antofagasta Kailway Def. Stk 119 1274 84 6 5 6 
Peruvian Corporation Pref. stk 193 234 113 


(M) Interest paid in 5% Funding’Bonds, 1914 


The three Government stocks given all show a substan- 
tial rise, as do nearly all the Brazilian securities. Argen- 
tine railways, however, have been publishing poor traffics 
in consequence of the bad harvest, and their stecks have not 
been in much demand; only the Great Southern can show 
an increase in receipts for the eleven months, while the 
others cannot possibly in the next few weeks bring up their 
receipts to the level of the previous year. The receipts of 
the Central are £394,700 down, of the Pacific £192,000, and 
of the Western £171,000 down. The possibility of the 
payment of some of the arrears of dividend on Peruvian 
Corporation Preference stock (which amount to over 80 per 
cent.) acceunts for the low yield. Only § per cent. was 
paid in January last. 


Lyons’s Prorits. 

The preliminary statement of results shows that the 
profits of Messrs. J. Lyons & Co., the well-known caterers, 
for the year ended March 3lst last, were slightly lower, at 
£268,475. The following table gives a comparison of 
results in recent years :— 


March 3lst. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 

£ £ £ £ 
Net Profit. ... ; — .. 356,303 276,403 278,293 268,475 
Depreciation = , --- 96,103 109,482 108,584 105,419 
Debenture Interest and Dividends 221,599 191,307 169,508 170,213 
Ordinary Rate ... a . 424p.c. 324 p.c 25 p.c. 25 p.c. 
Carried forward... i j 59,904 35,518 28,657 21,500 


It is impossible, until the full report is published, to 
say to what causes the decline in net profits is due, but in 
view of the difficulties with which public caterers have now 
to contend, it is surprising that the figures have remained 
so steady throughout the war. A further rise in expenses 
will probably be found to have occurred. 


LUCELLUM. 
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PARCELS OR 
SEMI-STARVATION 


Were it not for the parcels of food which 
reach them from home, the British in the 
German Prisoners’ Camps would be in a con- 


stant state of semi-starvation. The food pro- 


vided by the German authorities, besides being 
always unpalatable, is quite inadequate for their 
sustenance. These parcels are a vital necessity 
to our countrymen. Will 


help the 
British Prisoners of War 


Food Parcels & Clothing Fund 


(registered under the War Charities Act, and author- 
ised by the Central Prisoners of War Committee) 
the REGULAR SUPPLY to 


those prisoners under their care ? 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


to meet the increased expenditure owing to the 
continual rise in the price of all commodities 
and packing materials. 

Donations and Subscriptions will be grate- 
fully received and acknowledged by 
Miss C. KNOWLES, Lon. Treasurer, 

25, TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON,S.W.7 


Those desiring to ‘* adopt” a prisoner through the Fund 
should apply for particulurs to the Hon. 


you not therefore 


to maintain 





Secretary 























ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


THE annual general meeting of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co. was held on the 6th inst. at the City Terminus Hotel, 
Cannon Street, E.C., Sir Owen Philipps, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
Chairman of the company, presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the 
Chairman said that the conditions of the shipping business were 
quite unprecedented and abnormal. Therefore the review of 
their operations during the past year and survey of the future 
were rendered somewhat difficult. ‘They were pleased to be able 
to recommend a moderate increase in the dividend, and again to 
add £200,000 to the reserve fund, thus bringing the total of the 
reserve and insurance funds to practically one million sterling. 
Although this was the highest figure at which the reserves had 
ever stood in the history of the company, it was still a very 
moderate amount when compared with the amount of their 
Debenture, Preference, and Ordinary stock, which was 9} 
millions sterling. As was to be expected, their passenger busi 
ness, which in normal times constituted a large portion of their 
revenue, had continued on a very reduced scale, and he did not 
think any improvement in that direction could be looked for 
while the war lasted. 

He regretted to have to record the loss in the early part of 
the year of the ‘‘Radnorshire”’’ and ‘“ Brecknockeshire,’’ both 
captured and sunk by an enemy raider, whilst more recently the 
*“Drina” and “ Arcadian’? were sunk by submarines. The 
torpedoing of the hospital ship ‘ Asturias,’’ with some hun 
dreds of wounded on board, would be fresh in their memory. 
So far as their restricted resources allowed, they maintained 
throughout the year regular mail, passenger, and cargo service 
to and from South American ports. They had also continued 
to run an occasional passenger steamer to and from the West 
Indies, although the number of 
infinitesimal. 


people travelling was 

With the revival of the sugar-growing industry—which, he 
hoped, after the war would be permanently re-established on 
a sound commercial basis—he was pleased to say there were 
Signs of a general increase in prosperity in the British West 
Indian Colonies. This company had for some years possessed 
interests in the Mediterranean trade, and in order further to 
strengthen and consolidate these the directors had acquired an 
interest in two very old-established shipping concerns trading 
to and from Mediterranean ports, namely, the Moss Line, 
which had carried on business in the Eastern Mediterranean 
for more than 80 years, and Messrs. MacAndrew & Co., which 
had been a household name in all the principal Spanish ports 
for a century and a-half. They had also acquired an interest 
in the Coast Lines Ltd., which business was likely to prove a 


useful auxiliary as providing loca] connections with their ocean 
services, 








Help the Homeless 
People of Poland 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN TO 
POLAND FUND 


Poland has been cruelly wounded ; but her enemies can never 
kill her soul, and to us, whose homes have not been violated, 
or our children dying of want, she calls, though she is far away 
and speaks only in a sigh. 


The Russian Government has organised assistance to help 
the thousands of refugees who have fled from the farms and 
hamlets of Poland, in order to escape the horrors of German 
invasion, for Germany, in addition to her many unspeakable 
crimes, is not only starving the people of that unhappy land, 
but is actually stealing their food. Despite the efforts of 
Russia to help these poor beings, who seem to have lost all 
that they possessed, there is much work for the Great Britain 
to Poland Fund to do, and the more the Fund, which is under 


THE RUSSIAN RED CROSS 


can do, by so much more will Russian energy and Russian 
brains be liberated to prosecute the object of the allied nations, 
the crushing of the common foe. Therefore every additional 
sovereign given to the Fund means the release of another 
fraction of the mighty pressure exerted on our heroically, and 
to all who feel compassion for the broken men and women, 
and starving children—victims of the German war-god 
an earnest appeal is made to send what help they can to 
EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 

36, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian 
hands, or are distributed by arrangement with German 
or Austrian Authorities. The money collected is sent to the 
Russo-Asiatic Bank in Petrograd, and considerable propit 
is made on the extremely favourable rate of exchange. In 
normal times, Russia gives us 95 roubles Jor £10, but at 
present she 160 roubles jor £10. The 


gives Us 
English equivalent of a rouble is a fraction over 2/1. 


over 


Twenty Shillings will keep 
Twenty people’ from 
Starvation for a Week. 


Committees have been established in all the 
principal cities of the United Kingdom, 
Hion. resident : 

THE LOXD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 

THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
THE VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 
SIR HORACE PLUNKETT, 

SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
THE VEN. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM. 
Chairman : 


PRINCESS BARIATINSKY. 


Hon. Treasurer: 

EVELEICH NASH Esq., 36 King St., Covent Carden, London. 
Auditors: LEONARD G. LANE & CO. 
Bankers 
THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 64, Old Broad Street, E.C., 
and Postal Orders should he mad: payable to 

Britain to Poland Fund.’ 
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PLEASE HELP 





G'Nerthern 
wow ver Central Hospital, 


Northern Hospital) 
as HOLLOWAY. N. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
400 BEDS FOR SICK & WOUNDED SOLDIERS & CIVILIAN PATIENTS 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


Write at once to The Prudential Assurance Co., 
142, Holborn Bars, tl 1, orto 9 any of it its Agents. 
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The Trusty Triumph is 

absolutely reliable under 

every conceivable road 
condition 





TRIUMPH CYCLE Co. Ltd, COVENTRY 














HOTELS AND HYDROS, 


THACKERAY HOTEL  remperance) 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Parsonger Lifts. Bath-rooms on every floor. Lounge and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, 
Reading, Billiards and Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fire-proof. Perfect Sanitation. Night 
Porter. Telephone. BEDROOM, Breakfast, Bath and attendance, 6/6 per night per person. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Telegraphic Addrese—" Thackeray, London.” Telephone— Museum 1230 (2 lines) 











ATH. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotel, ¢ oc oSq. Nr. Park & Mineral Baths. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Ipgat ResrpEKcs. Resipert PHysicray. 








Bun Lounge _ Turk ish Bathe. Mazsage. Lift. 
- BOURNEMOUTH. 

BILVERHOW. Boarding Kat West Cliff Gardens. From 350. week. 

THE Ae ee Bath Road “Miss Tye. 

Central. Board and Residence, 38/6 to 3 guiness weekly. __ 

BRIGHTON. ; 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. _ Fred. T. Pamment, Manager. 


CHELTENHAM. 
ELLENBOROUGH HOUSE. Private Hotel Close to Spa and 
Concerts. Tel. 1071. Tariff. Mr. Merrett. 


on EEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. : minutes’ walk from either station. 


LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 





Clayton Square. 





Grounds 9 acres. 


OLDHAM HOUSE HYDROS. Tennis, Bowls, ‘Bathe. _From be. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Turkish, Continental, and Electric Bathe. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO | ‘Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. ~~ ¢ and stabling. 








’Phone 8 Silloth, W Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTRER’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 
WARWICK. 


THE “DALE” HOTEL Temperance Shakespeare Count 





EDUCATIONAL. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 
£75 (RESTRICTED), £60, ETC., IN JULY. 


Particulars from ‘‘ Public Schools Year Book”’ or the Bursar. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For pro- 
spectus, address : Principal, BkacKENHURST, HINDHEAD, SURREY. 











WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, Cheshire. 
OPENED 1900. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
WITH A PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon). 


Full er on application. 





GUILDFORD, SURREY. 


TORMEAD 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Standing in Grounds of 64 acres. 








Thorough Education on modern lines. 
Special attention to Physica! Training and Games. 
Fully qualified resident and visiting staff. 


Principal—MI88 BURNSIDE CLAYTON. 








The London Bible Warehouse, 
BI BLES AND 22, Paternoster Row, E.C., 
Have the Largest and best Selection in London. 


PRAYER BOOKS We specialise in Bibles, Prayer Books, Church 


Services, etc., for Clergy, Congregation, and the 
hildren. 


ForPRIZES, &c, | Pissewrite’phone,or cals. List sent post free 


TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 320. 














APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


Ww. ASSISTANT EDITOR, “ EVERYMAN.’’—Write 
qualifications, Sarolea, ‘‘ EVERYMAN,” Edinburgh. 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (old) Bought. Up to 7s. per tooth 

pinned on vulcanite; 12s. on silver; 15s. on gold; £2 on platinum. 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post 
free. Also OLD GOLD and SILVER JEWELLERY bought in any condi- 
tion. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable, genuine firm. 
—S. CANN & CO., se Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 














DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


* 
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